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Part art, part science, but mostly just great taste, Your Perfect Steak was written to 
enhance the enjoyment of steak lovers everywhere. 


The primary goal of the book is to empower you to master the art of cooking your 
very own signature steak. 


A signature steak is a steak that you are known for. It's your very own creation that 
comes from taking all that you've learned and adapting it into something that's special and 
uniquely yours. Its something that you love doing, are confident in preparing, and are 
proud to present. 


«THE*PERFECTASTEAR * COMPANY + 
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I've been barbecuing for over twenty-five years. What I've learned reading this 
book and watching the support videos has really taken my “grill skill” to a whole 
new level. I wish I'd read this book back when I started. It would have saved me a 
whole lot of grief. The idea of creating your own signature steak is truly 
revolutionary, and | have no hesitation in saying that this is the most innovative 
book I've ever read on this subject. There is a ton of stuff out there about barbequing 
and steak grilling, but it’s mostly fluff. This book introduces new and genuinely 
original material, and | can't speak highly enough about it. My advice to you is to 
get it now and take your steak grilling skills to a whole new level. 


— William T. Bonn 


IT COULD BE SOON! 
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Abstract 


For most of my life, I've worked with cattle. 
My family has owned our rural property for 
six generations. In all that time, no one has 
ever taught me or even talked to me about 
perfectly presenting our steaks. We've 
concentrated on the business of cattle 
breeding and good husbandry, but that final 
step of serving the finished product has been 
sorely neglected. Its my sincere hope that 
cattlemen like my father, butchers like my 
uncle, and steak lovers everywhere read, 
enjoy, and learn from this book, which has been a passion, pleasure, and privilege to write. 


Amazon customer reviews for Bell's first 
book in this series, How to Cook the 
Perfect Steak 


Six of six people found the following review helpful. 
By Jono on March 13, 2012 


Format: Paperback Amazon Verified Purchase I’m so glad I finally learned how to cook a 
steak properly! The best compliment I received was from a friend, who said her steak 
was as good as the one she had recently enjoyed while on holidays in France. Kudos 
huh? So pretty much everyone comments on how good the steaks are now (they look 
great and the taste), and of course they want to learn how to do it. 


By Brian Westlake on 14 April 2013 


Format: Paperback Amazon Verified Purchase | haven't read any other books on this 
topic, so I can't really compare, but I can say that this book achieves its main aim of 
teaching me how to cook the perfect steak. It is thorough (buying the steak is 
included as well as cooking it) but doesn't get bogged down, and actually there were 
a few lighter moments, which had me occasionally grinning. I know the cooking 
techniques that work best for me now, but | can see myself coming back to this book 
in future for reference information. Based on the improvement in the steaks I'm 
serving up (and I'm enjoying eating) this book has earned its place on my cooking 
bookshelf. 


Six of six people found the following review helpful. 
By Deane Rowley on March 11, 2012 


Format: Paperback Amazon Verified Purchase Money well spent on the best cookbook in 
getting the perfect steak every time. The step-by-step instructions are simple to 
follow, the checklist is provided, and the grill guidelines are there to use. This book 
makes cooking the perfect steak a no brainer. 


One of one people found the following review helpful. 
By Krishna Penugonda on August 27, 2013 
Format: Kindle Edition 


The best thing for me was the tool list. | love my gadgets, and I've already bought a 
new spatula and grill surface thermometer. There are a few books about grilling here 
and this one is more expensive than others but I think I've gotten good value for 


money. It wasn't formatted perfectly on my kindle, but the info still came across well, 
and it's a book I'll be referring to for a long time to come. 


Seven of seven people found the following review helpful. 
By Cheryl Gillespie on August 27, 2013 
Format: Paperback 


Not a huge book, more a booklet, but still packs a punch. If you're expecting tons of 
recipes and five-star photos, then this book isn't for you. What this book does have is 
stuff you won't have read anywhere else. Two things I liked are how to get really good 
bar marks on a steak and how to tell when a steak is cooked to your liking. What I 
missed were some new recipes. It’s not a Weber cookbook, but in some ways it’s 
better. End of the day, I'd say well worth it. 


By Fitz on March 7, 2014 


Format: Paperback Amazon Verified Purchase This is a pretty decent book for cooking a 
great steak. Has a lot of information of grades and types of steak. Pretty informative, 
and the technique is very good also. The only thing I found a little odd was the 
author's fixation on grill marks. Overall a real good book on steak cooking 
technique. 


Disclaimer 
All information conveyed in this book 
or completeness of the content. The 


guarantees are offered as to the 
information contained herein. Cook 


qualified persons. 


The material contained in this book 


is believed to be accurate to the best of the authors’ 


nowledge; however, no warranties or guarantees are extended in any way to the accuracy 


author reserves the right to make changes without 


notice to any content contained within. Furthermore, no representations, statements, or 


results different people may have when applying 
ing can be dangerous, and applying any of the 


techniques or advice contained within this book should only be undertaken by suitably 


is claimed as copyright, and all rights are reserved. 


Apart from any use that is permitted under the Copyright Act 1968, no part may be 


reproduced, copied, scanned, stored 


in a retrieval system, recorded, or transmitted in any 


form or by any other means without the written permission of the author. 
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Introduction 


Filming the master class video series 


origina—your own signature steak. 


The perfect steak is personal. It’s something that's 
a passion to prepare and a pleasure to eat. The 
specific goal of this book is to enhance your skills 
and broaden your knowledge of steak selection, 
preparation, and presentation. Cooking perfect 
steak is something 99% of people will never 
master. It's the Holy Grail of grilling, and if you 
can master it, then you'll be elevated to rock star 
status in the eyes of your family and friends. This 
book is the source code that will allow you to 
create your very own signature steaks. It will 
teach you precise techniques and give accurate 
timings to follow. It's also something more; its a 
platform from which you can take all your 
knowledge and adapt it into something new and 


Signature Steaks by YOU! 


So whats a signature steak? A signature steak is one that 


you own. It's your very own creation. It comes from taking from all I want you to 
steal my best 


that you've learned and adapting it into something that's uniquely 
yours. Its a steak that, to you, is a work of art on a plate. It's 
something you love doing, are confident in preparing, and are 


ideas and make 
them yours! 


proud to present. | want you to adapt and apply the knowledge 
this book contains into something that’s as unique as your personal signature. It's just that 
instead of signing it on a piece of paper, you'll be serving it on a plate. 


Your Perfect Steak is a system you can study, adapt, and apply. After test cooking over 
a thousand steaks, timer in one hand, pen and paper in the other, checking, tweaking, and 
testing again, I'm presenting you the perfect platform to become a master steak chef. The 
tips, timings, and techniques that make up this book will soon become the basis of your 
signature steak system, and before long, you'll become famous among your family and 
friends for serving up the most delicious steaks they've ever eaten. 


Over and above the book itself we've filmed a series of step-by-step videos covering 
the key aspects of preparing your perfect steak, and you're invited watch the videos and 
practice the techniques in conjunction with reading the book. 


So let's begin. 


Section 1: Where, What, and Why 


As we begin this journey of steak discovery and 
study, | think it's important to let you know up 
front about some particular biases | have when 
it comes to cooking perfect steaks. 


Firstly I'm a steak purist. That is, | believe in 
minimal intervention when it comes to cooking 
a great steak. | want the steak not to have its 
natural flavour drowned out with pungent rubs 
or spicy marinades. Of course these have their 
place, and if those are what you love, then by 
all means use them. The hero of the dish, 
however, must be the steak itself. Flavour 
enhancers can always be added later, but they 
can never be taken away. Let the steak speak for itself. 


Sure, most people like pepper, but its so hard to put on 
It's easy to add exactly the right amount. And since it's so easy to put it on at the 
extra flavours end, why would you do it during cooking? In fact, peppering is 
almost a sacred ritual for pepper lovers. They love to grind the 
precise amount of black pepper right at the table. Why would you 
even try to deprive them of such a joyous pursuit? More 
importantly though, what I'm trying to say here is that you can add flavours and seasonings 
to steak, but you can't take them away. Far better to present the steak in its pure form and 
entrust the diner with the final customisation of their beautiful slice of heaven than to guess 
at what they like and spoil perfection. 


but impossible to 
take them away. 


The technique | favour for cooking steak is based on minimal 
intervention. | teach a very distinct method of cooking steak, and the Cooking your 


charts and techniques throughout this book refer to it directly. De 
is as much 

At the core of this book—and as an aspirational Steak Jedi, an art as it is 
you'll do well to remember—cooking the perfect steak is as much an a science. 


art as it is a science. As much as humanly possible, I've endeavoured 

to work with scientific precision—exact timings and measurements. The fact is, however, that 
science doesn't always rule the day when it comes to steak mastery. In writing this book and 
developing the charts and systems that support it, I’ve cooked well over a thousand steaks. 
Most I've done with timer in one hand and notepad in the other. I've checked and rechecked 
timings, temperatures, and thicknesses and tried to edit out all the variables in creating a 
perfect, predictable result. Unfortunately, in this | failed. 


At first | was frustrated and couldn't understand what | was doing wrong. | always did 
everything exactly the same way, only to end up with different results each time. What was 
going on? Where was the problem? 


As frustration (slowly) gave way to wisdom, | realised a very important steak-cooking 
secret: all the science in the world, all the timings and techniques Id developed, did not 
constitute a fool proof system but merely a platform from which to exercise good 
judgement. 


Let me give you an example of what I'm talking about. Let's say you're cooking steak on 
a hot summer day. It's going to cook at a slightly different rate than it would on a cold winter 
day. That's just a fact! 


Even though you go through the same processes, set the same grill temperatures, and 
use the exact same timings, the end results will vary. They don't vary wildly, but if you're 
sticking to a rigid system and not taking into account these ambient variables, then you're 
going to miss the mark. 


Here's another steak cooking frustration—not all steaks are an even thickness, nor are 
they the same texture. A steak taken from the topside, a muscle in the hindquarter that's 
been carrying a four hundred-kilogram animal, is going to have a different composition 
than one such as the tenderloin, which has done very little heavy lifting. Each is going to 
react differently when it comes into contact with heat. 


ld thought that if | was preparing a one-inch steak and | wanted it to turn out at a 
perfect medium rare, then all | had to do was reference the charts. They would tell me that if 
the grill surface was 204°C and the steak was one inch thick, | simply needed to perform my 
first twist at two minutes, my turn at three minutes after that, remove my steak at precisely 
seven minutes total cooking time, and rest it in a warm space for three and a half minutes. 


That would allow me to serve up a perfectly even and well-cooked, medium rare steak. 


Unfortunately, it doesn't always work that way. You see, not every steak is exactly one 
inch thick, and in fact, most steaks aren't uniformly thick. More often than not, they're slightly 
thinner at the edge than in the centre. The weight of the steak also has a significant 
influence on its overall cooking time. If, for instance, you're cooking a one-inch-thick, five- 
hundred-gram monster T-bone, as a general rule you should assume that it'll need to be 
cooked for longer than the chart states. If on the other hand, you're cooking a one-inch- 
thick, 175-gram eye fillet, then obviously the meat will cook through more quickly and you 
should factor down the cooking time. 


Furthermore, the entire grill surface isn't going to be a uniform 204*C. Typically the grill 
surface is hottest towards the centre, and it cools the further towards the outer edge you 
go. So what was | going to do, prepare a whole new set of charts to try and address all 
these variables? No. That wasn't going to fix it. The charts are fine. Their accuracy, in terms 
of across-the-board averages of weight, size, grill temperature, etc., is right on the money. 
Here's the realisation | came to: managing these routine irregularities is part of steak-cooking 
mastery. lve done everything in my power to weed them out for you and present a system 


that works every single time, and | have to say, 
I've come pretty close. But at the end of the 
day, you are going to need to make judgement 
calls about certain things in order to get that 
final perfect result. 


In addition to the timing charts, you need 
to develop something I've come to refer to as 
“grill skill” Grill skill is the subjective part of steak 
cooking. Its part judgement, part art, part 
knowing when to hold em and when to fold 
em. It's all these things combined. 


Same Thicknesses 
Different Cooking Times 


Over time, like me, you'll come to acquire a kind of sixth sense about what works, what 
doesn't, and why. The trick is to approach it with all the available science but to be prepared 
to make judgement calls as you go in response to the variables and specific circumstances 
you find yourself dealing with. This is where you and your perfect steak will discover each 
other. Its where you'll discover your inner steak chef and evolve your own unique style for 
cooking that masterpiece on a plate, your signature steak. 


| expect you'll have some mis-steaks along the way, but | want you to liken them to the 
skill of learning to ride a horse. We all know what happens when we fall off a horse: we 
simply get right back on and go again. That needs to be you, and it needs to be the attitude 
you take as you acquire this rare life skill, one that 99 percent of people will never learn. 


Expect mistakes, but learn from them. Apply the system not as gospel but as a guide. As you 
do so, you'll be refining your skills, and | promise that in the shortest possible time, you're 
going to become a master of the grill, famous in your family and throughout your circle of 
friends for cooking the finest steaks anyone has ever eaten. 


| know you can do it, and we, the Perfect Steak Community, want to hear all about your 
mis-steaks and your masterful achievements. We want to commiserate with you and 
celebrate with you. We want to exchange tips and ideas. We want to share the journey with 
you. So together, let us go forth and grill. 


Steak Terminology 


Let's get this out of the way upfront. When I'm starting any new project, | like to know that 
we're all singing off the same sheet, that if we're using jargon or genre-specific terminology, 
we all have a common understanding of exactly what the specific terms mean. For instance, 
did you know that doneness is actually a word? As far as l'm concerned, it should have been 
a word since cavemen cooked dinosaur steaks on campfires, but in fact, its only been 
recognised as an official word in the last decade or so. 


According to Webster’s Dictionary, doneness is a noun derived from the term done, 
which, when applied to food means cooked thoroughly. So doneness means the degree to 
which food is done. 


Other important terms: 


Primal Cut: This term refers to pieces of meat (e.g., a quarter, a side) that are initially 
taken from the animal during butchering. These cuts are then further broken down into 
the various cuts with specific names such as T-bone, sirloin, etc. Primal cut is a term 


distinct from prime cut. 


Prime Cut: The highest quality cuts of beef are prime cuts. Since the animal's legs and 
neck-muscles do the most work, they are the toughest and not classed prime or 
premium. A prime cut of meat is recommended as the foundation for your perfect 
steak. Prime cuts include tenderloin, rib-eye scotch fillet and porterhouse. 


Seasoning: This is a different process to flavouring. Seasoning relates specifically to salt, 
which is applied to the skin of the meat in order to tenderise it and enhance its flavour. 
Salt is the only true seasoning; everything else is flavouring. 


Jus: Technically, au jus is French for “with its own juice”; however, the term is widely 
used in western style cooking to mean a light sauce served either over meat or on the 
side. 


Condiment: Refers mainly to edible sauces served as additions to a dish to impart a 
particular flavour and enhance the main element of the dish, e.g. seeded mustard. 


Maillard Reaction: Refers to the chemical reaction that takes place between amino 
acids and sugars when they come into contact with a direct heat source. This reaction 
creates a brown, caramelised surface on foods (for our purposes, meat), which is very 
desirable since it adds flavour. 


Veal: Veal is the meat of young cattle (calves), whereas the meat from mature cattle ¡s 
called beef. Though veal can be produced from a calf of either sex and of any breed, 


most veal comes from male calves (bull calves) of dairy cattle breeds. Generally, veal is 
more expensive than beef. 


Grass-Fed Cattle: Cattle that have been raised exclusively on natural pasture. 


Grain-Fed Cattle: Cattle raised to a certain age on pasture, and then “finished” in a 
feedlot on a diet of grains and cereals to fatten them and add marbling to the meat. 


Marbling: The intramuscular fat found within meat, which resembles the marble 
patterning found in cert 


+ 


tain types of stone. 


Braised: Meat cooked slowly at lower temperatures for longer periods of time in a 
reducing liquid, such as water, wine, or broth. 


Seared: Meat placed on a high temperature surface, such as a pan, to caramelise the 
outer surface into a crust. 


Grilling: A process in which the heat source comes from below, such as on a gas grill. 


Broiling: A process in which the heat source comes from above. 


Beef Grading Systems 


There are various beef grading systems around the world, and as steak students, we should 
know what they are and how they work. Although I'm not biased in any way, the Aussie 
system, Eating Quality Assured (EQA), which is underpinned by Meat Standards Australia 
(MSA) grading system, has to be the standard by which all others are judged. Since its 
inception, more than 500,000 consumer tests (10,000 in the United States) have been 
conducted, all aimed at identifying what makes a steak perfect. A fascinating finding of this 
world-leading study was that “Consumer expectations for eating quality were virtually 
identical around the world.” Amazing! That said, | think we should look a bit more into this 
because if consumers around the world have similar expectations for eating a quality steak, 
then we need to know exactly what they are. 


The key to the system is what's called the Meat Quality Score (MQ4), and its based on 
the importance consumers give to four key variables when it comes to deciding the 
deliciousness of a piece of meat. These four variables are: 


Tenderness 
Juiciness 
Flavour 
Overall Liking 


Each is given a percentage with the most important of all being tenderness. Tenderness 
makes up 40 percent of a consumer's overall liking of a piece of beef. | think thats a 
staggeringly important piece of information and one we can really use to craft our perfect 
steak. 


Here's a question for you. What importance do you think tasters gave to flavour? 
Intuitively you might have thought it was very important, perhaps even more important than 
tenderness, but no. Flavour was rated at only 20 percent importance to the overall eating 
quality of a piece of steak, that is, half as important is tenderness. The other two significant 
factors that made up the test results were juiciness, receiving only 10 percent importance, 
and overall liking, which combined a bundle of tangible and intangible factors making up 
the final 30 percent. 


As steak chefs, knowing the importance people place on the various characteristics of a 
piece of steak gives us a real advantage in preparing our perfect steak. Knowing for instance 
that tenderness is the single most important factor allows us to do everything in our power 
to select and serve tender meat. 


But what is 
Eon TOP QUALITY iai tenderness It’s easier to flavour a 
actually? In an tender piece of meat 
En than it is to tenderise 
eo, to define it, a flavoursome 
scientists at the piece of meat. 
University of 
Nebraska 


conducted a study in which highly trained people 
on sensory panels were charged with defining 
exactly what tenderness was. 


Terms they came up with included softness to 
tooth pressure, feeling on the tongue and 
| cheek, and ease of fragmentation®: when biting 

ipa Bee pi a piece of cooked meat. A scientific instrument 

called the Warner Bratzler Shear Device has even 
been developed to objectively measure the range from toughness to tenderness of a piece 
of meat. 


If we're preparing for tenderness, then there are some very straightforward and 
effective things we can control. 


These include: 
« Selecting steaks classed as prime (not primal) cuts 
e Buying steak from animals no older than thirty-six months 


e Selecting meat with visible marbling (The study found that intramuscular fat reduced 
the amount of force required to bite through it and had a lubricating effect, which 
increased the perception of tenderness.) 


e Leaving the meat in the refrigerator for a few days before eating it (The University of 
Nebraska professors found that this simple technique, called Cooler Aging, was one 
of the most effective ways to improve meat tenderness.) 


e And of course, letting steak rest before serving 


How To Cool Age Steak at Home: A 
Scaled Back Version of Dry Aging Beef 


Further on | discuss the processes of dry and wet aging. Dry aging is a very specialised 


process requiring careful management o 


It's not that hard however to 


E 


temperature and humidity. 


do a scaled back version of dry aging at home called 


cool aging, which also yields good results. A word of warning though: it's not a pretty 


sight. At the end of a week, your beauti 


de 


ul cut of meat is going to resemble something 


akin to the wicked witch of the west. Fear not. Once you trim away the crusty outer 
layer, you'll be left with some of the most tender steak you've ever eaten. 


Start with a full cut of meat 


rather than steaks that have already been sliced. We 


need the meat to be of a decent size because we need remove the outer crust at the 


end. 


1. Select a premium or prime 


cut, such as a sirloin or scotch fillet. 


2. Remove the meat from any plastic wrapping, pat it completely dry with a cloth 
or paper towel, then wrap it loosely in a triple layer of cheesecloth or muslin and 


set it on a rack in the coo 


est part of the refrigerator (towards the bottom at the 


back). Do not trim any excess fat off the meat. 


. Ensure that the meat is e 
much airflow around it as 


. After the first day, unwrap 


excess fat. 


. The meat is now ready to 


evated. lt needs to be sitting on a rack and have as 
possible. 


. The meat can age here qui 


it so that it doesn't stick to the meat. 


te safely for up to seven days. 


the muslin or cheesecloth from the meat, and rewrap 


fh 


. When you're ready to cook, remove the cheesecloth and trim the meat. It will 
have formed a dry, hard, discoloured outer layer. Shave this away. Also trim any 


be cut into steaks or to cook as a whole roast. Over 


the aging period, the meat will have significantly tenderised due to the action of 


enzymes and the breakdown of connective tissue. 


The USDA (United States Department of 
Agriculture) System 


In the United States, there is a voluntary system of beef grading for the cattle industry. This 
system recognises that all beef isn't created equal and thus needs to be classified differently, 
allowing the consumers to choose the meat they desire, based on factors such as price and 
expected eating quality. All beef is sorted into distinct grades, which are largely determined 
by the amount of visible fat or marbling throughout the muscle tissue. As the system goes, 
the higher the degree of marbling, the more tender, juicy, and flavoursome the meat will be. 
Naturally enough, the higher the grade, the higher the price. Age also plays an important 
factor in the USDA grading system. The system designates that beef is most tender and 
flavoursome and has the most desirable texture when an animal is between eighteen and 
twenty-four months of age. In the context of your perfect steak, the top three grades are 
worthy of mention. 


USDA Prime is the highest grade in the system. It contains the greatest 

USDA degree of marbling and is made up of the prime or premium cuts of an 

PRIME ) animal. Less than 3 percent of all beef achieves the prized USDA prime 
classification. This, of course, makes it the most expensive. 


USDA Choice has less marbling than Prime but is still considered of 
USDA high quality. It's the most popular grade of beef because it contains sufficient 
PRIME marbling for taste and tenderness but doesn't have the high price tag of 
Prime. Choice makes up the largest grade of meat by volume, with just over 

50 percent of all beef graded falling into this category. 


USDA Select beef varies in taste, tenderness, and juiciness but is still 

USDA| considered of good quality. Select has minimal marbling, which makes it 

PRIME } leaner (something that many people desire) but not as tender as the top two 
grades. Anything below Select is not really suitable for grilling. 


If you're interested in studying grading systems further, you can look up the European 
Beef Grading System (EUROP), the Japan Meat Grading Association (JMGA), and Canada 
Prime. 


The chart below lists the main prime cuts and includes comments about each one in 
terms of tenderness, flavour, and overall eating quality. 


Preferred Cuts for Your Perfect Steak 


Common Name Cuts Brief Description Tenderness Flavour 


Fille! The most tender and expensive cut of meat on the animal. It's the strip of muscle Ak *& kx 
t Steal that runs along the sides of the spine. Fillet steak is typically very lean (when trimmed kk 
correctly) with some marbling throughout the body of the meat. Although small, ¡Us 
considered the premium cut of beef and the most tender, although not necessarily 
the most flavoursome. 


Rib eye steaks are cut from the small end of the rib roast. These cuts are well marbled, * kk 
tender, and full of flavour. When grilling on high heat, the marbling melts into the 

beef, enhancing the overall flavour. For barbecuing on the grill, it doesn't get any 

better. A Boneless rib eye steak has simply had the bone removed. 


A very tasty, moist, and tender cut of beef with a bold and beefy flavour. You can 
always tell a Scotch by the seam of fat running through its centre. Scotch is regarded 
by many people as the best of both tenderness and flavor. I've noticed that many 
meat purveyors wrap Scotch fillets in cling film to make them more rounded. This is 
presumably so it looks more like an eye fillet. 


Rump steak has a mixed reputation. Certainly it’s one of the more flavoursome cuts, 
but at times it can be tough. It’s recommended to check (where possible) the age of 
the animal when buying rump steak. Steers younger than thirty-six months are usu- 
ally fine, but anything over this age Is risky. 

Legend has it that the sirloin steak got its name from King James the first who loved 
beef loin so much that he declared it should be called “Sir Loin.” It’s known by a vari- 
ety of names, dependant on how it's cut, either with or without a bone and in various 
thickness, with a New York strip having a thickness of about two inches, 


The ever popular T-bone steak is a classic, although it can be a little trickier to grill 
than some other cuts. The central T-shaped bone brings into a single cut two other 
cuts—the big side is the sirloin, and the bottom or small side is the eye fillet. 
Think of a New York cutas the strip loin portion of a T-bone or porterhouse. It’s bone- 
less and usually cut quite thick (two to three inches). I've seen it sold around my 
hometown as the Sydney Strip. 


It's important to remember that different cuts can come from the same area of the 
beast. It just depends on how the animal is broken down and how the cuts are divided. It 
also depends on where you're from. I’ve noticed this varies not only between countries— 
such as the United States, England, and Australia—but it also varies between butchers and 
cattlemen. 


The following chart is somewhat oversimplified, but it gives a good foundation for 
understanding the general region each particular cut is taken from. The video | made with 
master butcher Mick, in which we break down a side of beef, gives an extra dimension to 
understanding where each cut comes from. 
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Selecting Your Steak 


| can't give you a better tip than to buy your 
beef from a butcher, not the supermarket. l'm 
not saying supermarket meat is inferior; 
however, in my experience, when you go to a 
butcher, you have so much more control over 
what you get. For instance, if you look in the 
butcher shop window for a certain cut and 
can't see what you're looking for, most butchers 
are only too happy to go into the cool room 
and actually cut exactly what you want. For me, 
when I’m cooking my signature steak, which is an inch and a half thick, | usually need to ask 
for it to be cut to order. Seldom if ever have | seen cuts that thick pre-packaged in the 
supermarket chiller. 


| personally believe it's really good to know what breed of beef you're eating. | have a 
preference for Black Angus beef, but there are over eight hundred recognised cattle breeds 
in the world. Those most commonly considered of prime eating quality are Bos Taurus cattle, 
which include Angus, Murray Grey, Wagyu, and Hereford, to name some of the better 
known. | recently went to a leading restaurant in Sydney where they served grass-fed Welsh 
Black, which I'd never eaten before, and it was absolutely superb. 


It's much easier to ask a butcher the breed and 
age of beef he's selling than to try to get that 
information from the supermarket labels on the 
packet. 


In Australia, Certified Australian Angus Beef 
(CAAB) lists butcher shops on its website that carry 
its branded beef. Likewise, in the United States, 
Certified Angus Beef (CAB) does the same. 


Try to avoid meat that's very dark red. There are 
some good reasons for this. Firstly because it's likely 
to have a high myoglobin content. Myoglobin is one of the main factors responsible for 
meat colour, and meat that has a high myoglobin pigment has the following characteristics: 


1. It most likely comes from an older animal. 


2. It's very likely to have come from muscles that are used for greater physical activity 
(i.e. legs, shoulder, or neck). 


Both these are characteristics of tough meat. 


Thin Versus Thick Steaks 


Some steaks, such as those with a bone in them, like a rib eye, have a predetermined 
thickness. Rib eyes are obviously sliced between the rib bones, and that dictates their 
thickness, but for boneless cuts like Scotch or rump, the thickness is entirely up to the 
butcher's discretion. 


If you're working on perfecting your signature steak, its a good idea to work with a cut 
of a consistent thickness. This builds your confidence in the preparation time. By all means, 
consult the charts and get a solid idea of how long a particular thickness of steak is going 
to take. Then, as you use your pan, grill or oven, adjust up or down depending on 
conditions at hand. Over time, you'll come to know that minor compensations here or 
there are necessary, and these will become second nature. The time you're going to run 
into challenges is when you decide you're going to cook your perfect signature steak for, 
say, your boss and her husband, and you've never actually done it before. This book is a 
platform for excellence. This book provides the platform. Your practice, patience, and 
dedication create the excellence. 


Let's firstly discuss thin steaks, sometimes referred to as minute steak. Pre-prepared 
minute steak is usually taken from a tougher cut thats been tenderised with a meat 
hammer. As a rule, thin steaks are very tricky to cook. 


The reason, of course, is that they cook through so quickly that it's very easy to overdo 
them. You can't really get a nice crust on the outer surface of the meat without taking the 
steak past the point of no return. As far as trying to use an internal meat thermometer to 
gauge the internal temperature, forget it. The tip of the probe will be so close to the grill 
surface that you won't get an accurate reading. As a general rule, thin steaks (those under 
about half an inch or twelve millimetres) don't really qualify for the perfect steak category. 
But let me reemphasise that your perfect steak is your perfect steak, and it can be anything 
you want it to be. | just find that thin steaks are tricky to cook, lack presence on the plate, 
and are generally more suited to being served with buns or in burgers. 


At the other end of the spectrum, we've got our really thick steaks. Here I’m talking 
about anything that's two inches/fifty millimetres or over. Typically, when you think of thick- 
cut steaks, you think of New York cuts or filet mignons. It’s been my experience that you 
can't cook thick steaks well using the grill alone. You can't get enough heat into the centre 
of the meat to cook it much past medium rare without charring the outer surface beyond 
the desired Maillard reaction and bringing a burnt flavour to the meat. 


Thick steaks require their own unique style of cooking, which is essentially a three step 
process. 


Cooking Thick Steaks 


Step 1: If the steak doesn't have a bone, then the first thing to do is to bind it with 
cooking string so that it keeps it shape. This should be done immediately upon removing 
the meat from the refrigerator. Tying a string around a thick steak is something | always do 
for practical reasons but also because it gives the steak a waist or that classic hourglass 
figure, which | think makes it look extra sexy. 


Step 2: When the steak has come up to room temperature, your job is to put it on the 
hot grill and sear it on both sides (all four sides if you prefer) to create a crust and 
caramelise the surface. If you've got a cast-iron skillet, that’s perfect. The best idea is to use 
a grill pan that you can transfer into the oven. Obviously it can't have a fancy insulated 
handle. You'll need a metal handle that you hold onto with cloth or mitt. Follow the same 
procedure that's discussed in detail later in the book, only this time, you're not wanting to 
fully cook the steaks in the pan, only brown them. This typically takes a couple of minutes 
on each side. 


It's ready for the oven when you've beautifully browned the outer surface of the meat 
to add flavour and give it that tanned, movie-star look. (Am | getting too carried away 
here? Sorry.) My thick-steak cooking technique is in part a variation of a technique | read in 
a Martha Stewart cookbook years ago. lve been tweaking it to my liking (yep, my 
signature steak) ever since. As Martha says, “Don't be afraid to add some extra ingredients 
in with the steaks at this stage. For an extra layer of flavor sear the steaks with a sprig of 
rosemary and a clove of garlic’ 


Rosemary and garlic are great. | also love the flavour of a few mushrooms and some 
vine ripened tomatoes in the pan as well. 


Step 3: Now is the time to put the steaks, pan and all, into an oven preheated to 
200°C, or 400%, the same as the grill surface. Right before the steaks go in, add a 
tablespoon of unsalted butter to the pan. Straight away, turn the heat way down to about 
55°C (130%), and let the steaks cook for another twelve minutes. You should adjust that 
cooking time, of course, in accordance with the size and thickness of the cut. By this stage, 
the steaks should be coming very close to medium rare, and the way to tell is with your 
Thermapen or meat thermometer. Refer to internal doneness chart to get the steaks exactly 
to your liking. Once the internal temperature of the meat is at the lower end of the range 
where you want it to be (for me that'd be 56°C), take it out of the oven. To rest it, | prefer to 
ift the meat out of its juices by placing it on a small rack but keeping it in the pan so as to 
retain its warmth. 


| have to just drop in a short story here about an experience | had with cooking thick 
steaks. Recently | was in the city with my son and for a bit of fun we decided to have lunch 
at a steak restaurant where you buy the steaks then cook them yourself. Naturally enough, | 
was keen to try out their system and see if | could glean any hot tips. The first thing | 
noticed when browsing their selection of steaks was that all the meat was sitting on ice. 
Obviously, this is important from a hygiene point of view, but what it also means is that you 
are cooking steak with a cold centre. This, as we discuss further on, is a recipe for 
inconsistent doneness. 


Included in the range offered were some three-inch thick filet mignons and two-inch 
porterhouses. I’m always up for an eye fillet, but before | made my selection, | went and 
checked the grill. Turns out the temperature was so low that | could almost rest my glass of 
beer on the grill. | immediately knew that cooking a three-inch eye fillet here wasn't going 
to work! Sadly, not having been astute enough to buy this book (as you've done), most of 
the other patrons all chose the fancy three-inch cuts. | don't know who prepared the 
cooking instructions, which were etched into a metal plague riveted to the grill, but they 
advised users to cook their filet mignons for three minutes on each side then remove them 
for the perfect (no less) medium rare. Uh-uh! | watched my fellow grillers with interest 
because | knew there was absolutely no way that six minutes on a lukewarm grill was going 
to get their pre-chilled steaks anywhere near cooked. 


Using my Jedi-like judgement, | decided to double the recommended cooking time for 
my two-inch porterhouse and was pleased with the end result. As we sat down to enjoy 
our medium rare porterhouses, | watched the conga-line of agitated customers going back 
again and again to the grill, trying to stop their steaks from mooing. 


An Aside: Before | had kids and dogs (and chooks, lizards, guinea pigs, and a lawn), 
my wife and | used to live in a small inner-city apartment. It was a great lifestyle—galleries, 
sleeping late on weekends...Hang on. I’m getting off track. What | was going to say was that 
we had a built in smoke alarm and it was very sensitive. So sensitive, in fact, that we had to 
give up grilling steaks on the stove top and instead rely solely on doing them in the oven. 
No great sacrifice | know, but we never got that beautiful dark crust that l've come to love 
so much now. Maybe that's why | enjoy standing out on the deck grilling steak on my 
barbecue, wind in my hair, smoke in the air... Ahhh, the serenity. 


Marbling 


One very important factor to understand when selecting your perfect piece of steak is 
marbling. 


I've noticed over the years that many people don't fully understand exactly what 
marbling is and why it's so desirable. Because it plays such an important part in both the 
tenderness and the flavour of a piece of meat, | thought we should spend a few minutes 
going over it. 


The steak on the left (Scotch fillet) displays beautiful marbling. What you're looking at is 
the soft intramuscular fat between the muscle fibres. The piece of steak on the right shows 
no marbling. Instead, you can see that it has a layer of perimeter fat known as subcutaneous 
fat. This is not marbling, it’s just fat and should be trimmed away before cooking. 


Which steak would you choose? 


Marbling appears as a series of white streaks or flecks throughout the meat itself It's 
called marbling because the streaks of fat tend to resemble the patterns of streaks found in 
actual marble. As the steak cooks, this soft fat melts away, which not only keeps the meat 
moist but also imparts a delicate beefy flavour and rich meaty aroma. Research has shown 
that the desirable flavours marbling imparts during the cooking process are unique to this 
type of polysaturated fat. The fine ribbons of intramuscular fat melt at a faster rate than the 
muscle tissue cooks, and this generates a kind of internal basting effect, lubricating the meat 
and adding to its perceived tenderness. Marbling also aids in the retention of moisture while 
cooking, and its these factors combined that make marbling such pure gold. 


Lean meat, of course, has no intramuscular fat and, therefore, derives none of these 
desirable benefits while cooking. It's known to be dryer, less tender, and less tasty. 
Considering that the EQA testing of five hundred thousand people found that the number 


one factor tasters around the world found most desirable in a piece of steak was tenderness, 
well-marbled meat has to be high on your list when deciding what your signature steak is 
going to be. 


In Australia, marbling is graded by Aus-Meat on a scale of O to 9, on which O equals no 
marbling and 9 equals extensive marbling. If we were to judge the two cuts of beef shown 
above, we could say that the steak on the left has a marbling score of around 6 or 7, while 
the steak on the right has a marbling score of 1. It's pretty obvious which one is going to give 
the preferred eating experience. 


There are many factors that affect the marbling in meat, but for now we might just stick 
to commenting on two of the main ones. 


The first, of course, is the breed or genetics. Top cattle breeders use selective breeding 
to choose the genetics of their herds. Programs like Breedplan underpin the use of selective 
breeding by the use of scientific measurements to enhance the ability of their cattle to 
produce marbled meat. As one cattle producer explained it to me, the data from Breedplan 
is used to "read the beast from the inside out. If a bull doesnt have a high IMF 
[intramuscular fat] score, we simply won't use him” 


Although all Bos Taurus cattle (e.g. Angus, Murray Grey, Shorthorn, Hereford) are 
capable of producing highly marbled meat, none are so adept as the famous Wagyu 
(pronounced Wag-you) breed, originally from Japan. When it comes to marbling, Wagyu's 
are literally in a class of their own. Wagyu beef is naturally marbled, and its common for 
cattlemen to feed them a grain diet to further increase the marbling. (I've also heard that it's 
common in Japan to finish their prized animals on a beer diet.) 


| was actually amazed the first time | saw a 
Wagyu steer. Id imagined a mighty beast, powerful 
and imposing, a Thor among cattle. What | found, 
however, was something altogether different. Instead 
of Thor, | was confronted by a small, almost scrawny 
animal with mini-horns and a modest frame. But as 
they say, you can't judge a book by its cover, and this 
chameleon of cattle, which has been selectively breed 
for generations, produces the most highly marbled 
meat imaginable. If you haven't ever tried Wagyu 
beef, then I'd definitely recommend you do (that is, if 
you're prepared to fork out a small fortune, because 
it is very expensive). Its not like any beef I've ever tried before. Id describe it as being very 
soft, very flavoursome, and incredibly rich. 


The Mighty Wagyu. 


The second factor which has the greatest influence on marbling is feed. Graziers know 
well that marbling is highly sought after in the market, and they've developed very scientific 
ways to increase the marbling score of their cattle. The most widely used way is to finish 
their cattle in a feedlot. Typically, top quality steers are taken off pasture at eighteen to 
twenty-four months, or around three hundred kilograms (650 pounds), and sent to a feed 
lot to be finished for a minimum of a hundred days. There they're fed a diet rich in cereals 
and grains designed specifically to increase the marbling content of the meat. There's no 
doubt that feedlot finishing produces a product that has a significantly different flavour and 
texture than grassland or pasture finishing. What you choose really comes down to personal 
preference. A good mate of mine who is a successful meat provedore in Sydney swears by 
the natural beefy flavour of grass fed and finished cattle. 
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It's his opinion that cattle finished on natural pasture produce what he calls "a sweeter 
meat” He also points to the health benefits of natural beef and the fact that it has a much 
better Omega-3 ratio. On the other hand, steak that's going to end up on the grill—Prime, 
Choice or Select in US terminology—really needs that bit of intramuscular fat to keep it 
moist while it's subjected to the high heat. 


It's not always easy to find out the history of your meat and whether it's been finished 
on pasture or in a feedlot. You'll have a much better chance of finding out if you buy from a 
butcher than a supermarket. Another way to find out is to buy branded meat, which 
conforms to a specific set of predetermined criteria. An example here in Australia would be 
Rangers Valley "Black Market” branded beef, which is a strictly controlled and defined 
product. If you watch the video series, you'll see that this is the steak | prepare as my 
signature steak. Its a magnificent product, but branded meat like this comes at a premium 
price and usually goes for export or ends up in the top restaurants, so it can be difficult to 
source. 


Other factors that affect marbling include the age of the animal and how its handled 
and cared for during its life. Veal, which is the meat of young cattle (calves) has very little 
marbling. I've seen beautifully marbled meat, up to score 7, come from cattle who've been 
fed exclusively on pasture. This typically occurs after a really good season or when the cattle 
have been finished on fodder crops, such as oats or barley. 


Beef Aging 


Aging of beef is a long-standing and well-proven method of tenderising the meat for 
consumption by breaking down the connective tissue. When | was growing up on the farm, 
we used to kill about two beasts a year and if the weather was cool, my dad would hang the 


carcass for up to a week to tenderise it. This is simply called “hanging the meat/ 


and back in 


the good old days it was pretty standard practice. (We also had our own milking cows and 
grew up drinking raw milk. Now, in Australia, that's against the law. All milk must be 
pasteurised for human consumption). Today, meat is still aged by hanging, but because of 


in Northern Australia. | remember one day the boss shot a wild bullock out in 
must have been eight hundred kilograms or more. lt had been branded but 
main mob and was running with the wild cattle. It was considered unmusterab 
noxious. Being an expert bush-butcher, he had the eye fillets out in about five 


and that was what we had for dinner that evening. | can still recall how incredi 


the very stringent health standards, it's done in carefully controlled cool rooms (which is 
obviously a good thing). In contrast, | recall in my early years jackarooing on cattle stations 


the scrub. lt 
had left the 
e, and thus, 
minutes flat, 
bly chewy it 


was. The well-worn expression of the day was, “You'd better sharpen up your teeth” We ate 
it literally within just a few hours of butchering it. No resting, no finessing, just throwing a 


lump of meat on the grill and eating it. Eye fillet or not, it was tough! 


There are two main ways to age beef, dry aging and wet aging. 


Dry Aging 


Dry-aged meat 
has less moisture 


than fresh meat 
and requires less 
cooking time. 


Dry aging is the process of hanging the beef in a carefully 
controlled room for at least three weeks. As the carcass hangs, 
enzymes break down the connective muscle tissue of the meat, 
effectively tenderising it. The process is quite specialised and very 
expensive. (My butcher does it in a room where a complete wall is 
made of rock salt, presumably to further absorb any moisture). 
That's typically why dry-aged meat is a process common only to 


the very top cuts of meat and only done by high-end steak houses and meat providores. If 
you've ever seen dry-aged beef before, then you'll know that it isn't very attractive. As the 


meat ages, a type of mould grows on its surface, creating a dark wrinkled crust. This is 
trimmed off before cooking. Over the aging period, which is anywhere from two to six 
weeks, the cut of meat will lose a good portion of its weight through moisture loss. But the 
end result is something quite amazing. The actual meat fibres themselves have significantly 
disintegrated as the meat is going through a process of controlled decomposition. The 
texture becomes very light or tender, which is really the hallmark of dry-aged meat. This is 


often referred to as “meat density” and a less dense meat naturally has a lighter texture. 


Steak after dry aging. 
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This honeycombed wood looks a little like dry-aged beef 


Don't panic, the picture above isn't steak, it's wood. It's an old tree-stump that’s in the 
process of decomposing. If you looked at dry-aged meat under a microscope, it would have 
some distinct similarities to this timber. The density would show up as being similarly 
honeycombed, and this would make it less dense and more tender. 


Dry-aged meat turns a deep burgundy colour inside. It also tends to develop a more 
beefy, almost nutty flavour. In a way, | think of it as a bit like reducing a red wine sauce. What 
you do by reducing the sauce is to concentrate the flavours, and that’s very much what dry 
aging does to beef. 


Wet Aging 


Wet aging is much more common 
because it's quicker and cheaper. Essentially, 
it involves putting the meat into a plastic bag 
then vacuum sealing it in. This is called 
cryovacing. Once sealed inside, the meat 
which can't breathe, unlike in the case of dry 
aging) can be stored for long periods of 
time. Unlike dry aging, no weight loss occurs, 
making it a more desirable process for meat UN ee ne 
retailers. The end result of wet aging is a 
more tender piece meat, but because it has been soaking in its own juices, it can develop a 
certain taste that's often described as "serumy” 


As a consumer it's important to be well educated about the types of aging processes 
meat is subjected to. Retailers often advertise steak as “aged” and charge a premium price 
for it. You, as the savvy consumer, should ask whether they're referring to dry or wet-aged 
meat and make your buying decision accordingly. 


Section 2: Preparing To Cook 


In this section, | want to discuss various methods of preparing your perfect steak, as well as 
the tools and cooking accessories you're going to need to get the job done. 


When we're talking about the perfect steak, 
we're talking about the prime or premium cuts 
such as scotch fillet, rib eye, sirloin, and so on, 
which are best suited to grilling. Other cuts, such 
as the round or chuck, aren't suitable for grilling 
and need to be slow cooked in order to 
tenderise them. Most of the grilling I've done for 
this book and the accompanying set of videos 
has been on my gas Weber grill. That doesn't 
mean that you need a fancy Weber or even a 
barbecue to grill your perfect steak. 


Grilling in a pan using an internal meat thermometer 


Grilling 


Grilling is the process of applying a hot dry heat from underneath to cook food, most 
commonly meat. Typically, grilling is done outdoors; however, it can just as easily be done 
inside (you've just got to watch those smoke alarms). The source of heat for the grill can be 
wood, charcoal, gas, electricity, and even infrared. The grill surface can be a cast-iron plate 
or bar grills. It can be a stainless steel pan or plate. Personally | prefer not to use Teflon 
coated pans. But you know what? They work just fine. All that really matters is being able to 
generate the necessary temperature required to get the job done. The process involves 
high heat and cooking the meat relatively quickly. Its the combination of a high heat and a 
short time that makes grilling the process most suited to cooking prime cuts of meat. If we 
cook other cuts, such as brisket or round, in this manner, they tend to become tough. In the 


United States and Canada, broiling is also a common method of cooking meat. Broiling* is 
basically the same as grilling in that it's a high, dry heat. It’s just that the heat source comes 
from above not below. 


Getting Ready To Grill 


Before we start to grill, there are a few things we need to organise. Let's run through 
the main ones together. 


Cleaning the Grill 


It doesn't matter whether you're cooking in a pan or on the bar grills of a barbecue, 
the surface needs to be spotless. When it comes to barbecues there is a good deal of 
folklore (at least in Australia anyway) about how the high heat will kill any germs so that 
you can basically slap the steak down on a dirty grill as long as it's red hot, and all will be 
well. That's simply not true. Barbecues need to be cleaned every time in exactly the same 
way as pans do. Every time you grill on a barbecue, a layer of carbon builds up, and 
combined with the fat from meat it leaves a black, gritty coating. This needs to be cleaned 
off. 


Grills need to be regularly cleaned with detergent. One thing that happens with 
barbecue grills is that a build-up of carbon and other muck takes place on the underside 
of the grill. If it's not cleaned off fairly regularly, the build-up acts like a layer of insulation, 
effectively creating cold spots on the grill surface. 


Not so long ago, | went to a barbecue 
lunch at a friend's house, and as you'd 
expect, | was keen to go out and assist our 
host in cooking the steaks. To tell you the 
truth, | wish | hadn't! The grill was filthy. | 
suggested that we might like to give it a bit 
of a clean, but in true Aussie style, he tipped 
half his beer onto it and gave it cursory a 
rub with a piece of paper towel. | took a 
photo of the actual grill, and as you can see, 
it doesn't look very appetising. Along with 
the steaks he was cooking kebabs and end 
result was food that was gritty and 
undercooked. None of us died of food poisoning, but it’s really a wonder we didn't. As far 
as I'm concerned, barbecuing like this is a waste of good meat and good money, 


Compare my friend's grill to this one. It's pristine clean, and as a steak chef striving for 
perfection, this needs to be our starting point. 


| just want to make one further comment here about keeping your grill surface in tip- 
top order. Turns out that something | thought was right was actually wrong. My grill is cast 
iron, and every now and again | like to take it out, carry it to the laundry tub, and give it a 
good scrub with soap and water, the same as you would with any cooking utensil. So far, so 
good. Where | went wrong was in what | did next. After drying the grill, | used to give it a 


tainting the meat. 


Yum! 


good spray with vegetable oil. The logic was 
that the oil would coat the surface and 
prevent any rust. Turns out this is a bad idea! 
You see, the metal grill isn't a smooth or even 
surface, and droplets of oil get lodged inside 
the microscopic nooks and crannies of the 
metal. That's where they stay until the next 
time the grill is turned on. What happens then 
is that these micro droplets of oil quickly heat 
up, and in no time at all they surpass their 
smoke point and carbonise. This leads to the 
grill surface actually becoming semi toxic and 


Preparing the Steak 


It's important to take the steaks out of the refrigerator well in advance of actually 
cooking them. This is because the meat needs to come up to room temperature in order 
for it to cook through evenly. Meat with a cold heart will give mixed cooking results. It’ 
tend to cook unevenly, and if you're working from the timing charts provided here, you’ 
be out. 


If you've bought a full cut of beef, say an eye fillet or rump and you need to slice it, 
then this is the time—while it is still cold. The muscle is still firm at this stage, making it 
easier to cut. Always use a very sharp knife, and slice in a fluid motion, drawing the knife 
towards you. | always think of the great Australian cricketer Greg Chappell when I'm cutting 
steak and advice he gives to batsman: “Even if you can't bat to save your life, at least look 
ike you know what you're doing.” Same goes for slicing steak. There's never been a time 
when I've sliced a piece of steak that | haven't drawn an audience. If you look like you have 
no idea what you're doing, then you've already lost the confidence of your diners, but if 
you slice with confidence and authority, you've won over the crowd, and you're well 
positioned to continue on as the steak-chef-in-chief and deliver a great result. 


Always try to cut straight, aiming for the entire piece of meat to be a uniform thickness. 
If you want your steaks to end up being an inch, or twenty-five millimetres, cut them 
slightly thicker than that. As the meat comes to room temperature, it loses a little of its 
plumpness and becomes slightly thinner, so compensate for that now. 


It's surprising how long meat actually takes to come right up to room temperature. I've 
done quite a bit of testing using my Thermapen, and on a mild day of about 28°C (82°F), 
I've found it takes a good hour for the central temperature of the meat to match the 
ambient temperature. I've heard it said that leaving the meat out for an hour before 
cooking can be unhygienic. Personally, I've never had a problem with this. | do like to rest 
the meat sitting up on a rack so that it doesn't sit in its own juices as it comes up to 
temperature. Of course, always cover it with a clean cloth or tea towel. 


There's a school of thought that advocates taking the meat directly from the fridge and 
putting it straight on the grill. The thinking goes that if the meat hits the heat while still 
being cold in the centre, this gives it a buffer to overcooking. I've tried it, and | don't 
subscribe to this method. | think it's a recipe for inconsistently cooked meat. The timing 
charts provided as part of Your Perfect Steak are predicated on having the steak at room 
temperature before cooking. 


To Salt, or Not to Salt 


This is a hotly debated subject in the steak- 
cooking world, and it's one I've wrestled with 
myself over the years. When | published my first 
book, How to Cook the Perfect Steak, | 
advocated a system of using a salt and butter 
baste, which was applied to what | came to call 
the presentation side of the steak while it was 
still cooking. I'd been experimenting a lot to 
ly try and figure out what worked and why. 
At the time, this was the technique | came to 
favour because it did a number of desirable 
things. It created a shiny gloss on the 
presentation side of the steak, which made it 
look amazing and because the salt had been 
absorbed into the melted butter mix, when it was applied to the surface of the steak, it 
tended to run into all the nooks and crannies of the meat imparting a beautiful, salty, 


(0) 
(0) 


Pre-salting the steak. 


buttery flavour The salt and butter basting method“ is still a really good one, and | 
encourage you to give it a go. If you like it, by all means feel welcome to adopt it as part of 
your signature method, because it really works well. It’s just that as l've tried different things 
and learned more, I've been won over by the science of presalting, and | now consider it a 
superior system. Let me explain why. 


When you apply salt to meat, a couple of very interesting things happen. Initially, salt 
draws moisture out of the meat, which you might consider a bad thing, but given enough 
time, the moisture that comes to the surface of the meat dissolves the salt, and then, by the 
process of osmosis, it gets drawn back into the meat again. This is the real process of 
seasoning meat. No longer is the salt just sitting on the surface, it's actually absorbed into 
the outer layers of the meat. This process takes time. At least an hour, depending on the 
ambient temperature. 


This image gives you a good idea of the rate at which this process takes place. Initially, 
the salt just sits on the surface of cold meat. As the meat begins to come up-to room 
temperature, the juices come to the surface and the salt begins to dissolve. Not until about 
forty-five minutes into the process does the salt really start to get absorbed back into the 
meat. After an hour, very few salt crystals remain on the meat surface, but the steak juice 
has taken on a briny flavour. 


Not all the salt actually goes into the meat, and when you pat your steaks dry before 
cooking (which is one of the most important techniques), a good amount of the excess salt 
is removed along with the excess juice. What you've just done is to season your meat, and 
as we know, salt is the only true seasoning. Everything else is just flavouring. 


Seasoning the resting-to-room-temperature steak with salt also does another very 
desirable thing. Salt reacts with the protein cells of the meat, causing them to partially 
break down or relax. There's a scientific term for this called denaturizing, which in this 
context means to breakdown a protein by chemical means. We know already that 
tenderness is the single most important criterion by which people judge the quality of the 
steak they eat, so everything we can do to promote this is in our favour. Using salt as an 


agent to detangle and relax the protein strands of the meat while it comes to room 
temperature is another simple yet effective method of tenderising it. 


A word or 


two here to the doubters. Yes, | acknowledge that salting meat is a method 


of preserving or curing it, and in the olden days this was a popular way to store meat, since 


is a million mile 


at a time. It's all 


they often didn't have refrigeration. Salt is a natural drying agent, and when applied to 
meat, it acts to preserve it by drawing out moisture and inhibiting the growth of 
microorganisms. That said, what we're doing with salt as we prepare our steaks for the grill 


s from anything that will preserve or dry out the meat. We're just applying a 


modest amount for a short period of time. We're not caking it on and leaving it for weeks 


about moderation and management, and as steak chefs, this is an inherent 


skill that we bring to our craft. 


Final Salting Tips 


e Use a high quality salt. Don't use the type 
of salt that's pre-packaged with all sorts of 
anticaking agents and iodine. Definitely 
the best type of salt to work with comes in 
the form of salt flakes. These finely shaven 
flakes easily dissolve when they come into 
contact with moisture, and they're easy to 
grind with your fingertips. I've been using Alpaca 
Murray River Salt Flakes, which I'm 
informed are from a pristine pure source. Their natural pink colour comes from a 
unique combination of minerals and elements. | think they're absolutely superb. 


e If you're working with steak that's highly marbled, cut back on the amount of salt you 
use. This is because salt will absorb more quickly into fat than it will into muscle. 


e Don't over salt. A generous sprinkle on both sides is perfect. Always bear in mind 
that you can add more salt later, but it's somewhat tricker to unsalt meat. 


e Always dry the steak with a cloth or good quality paper towel before grilling. You 
need to get that moisture off the meat; otherwise, it will stew. 


e Make sure you remove the excess surface salt from the meat if you're going for crisp, 
diamond-shaped bar marks. This is because salt acts as an insulator and tends to 
inhibit the branding of the bar marks onto the meat. (It's a small point, | know, but 
we're not talking about how to cook a pretty good steak; we're going all out for the 
perfect steak, so the little things count). 


e If you're running short on time in bringing the meat to room temperature, be 
generous with the salt. 


e When you are salting the steaks is a good time to also flavour the meat. If you're 
planning to infuse your meat with a flavouring—such as pepper, garlic, or rosemary 
—nows a good time. Again, just be mindful that you can always add more 
seasoning and flavouring later, but it's nigh impossible to unpepper a piece of meat. 


Steak and Oil 
Using the right type of vegetable oil to grill your steak is another of the secrets to 
cooking Your Perfect Steak. It's also where a lot of people come unstuck. 


When it comes to oil, there are four common mistakes that people make: 1. Choosing 
the wrong type of oil 2. Using too much oil 


3. Oiling the plate and not the steak 4. Using oil that's out-of-date 


Choosing the Right Type of Oil 


First off, we need to understand the term smoke point. That's the temperature at 


which oil starts to burn and 


give off smoke. At this point, the oil goes through a chemical 


reaction, and the natural flavour of the oil changes 


All vegetable oils have d 


ifferent smoke points. That's why we need to choose the right 


oil for the job. The most popular and well known oil is, of course, olive oil. It's widely used 


and highly regarded as one 


of the most versatile and flavoursome of all vegetable oils. 


When we're grilling steak, however, there's a problem with olive oil—its smoke point. 


Grilling Your Perfect Stea 


k necessitates that you cook at a high heat. To sear the outside 


of the steak and achieve a beautiful crust on the meat you need to have your grill or pan at 


400°F (204°C). Extra virgin O 
below to check the smoke p 


smoke points but are also qui 


ive oil has a smoke point of around 385°F. Consult the chart 
oints of various types of vegetable oils. Some have very high 
te hard to find and very expensive. 


Smoke Point Chart 


Product 

Butter 

Butter Clarified 

Extra Virgin Olive Oil 

Extra Light Olive Oil (refined) 
Peanut Oil (unrefined) 
Peanut Oil (refined) 

Canola Oil (refined) 
Safflower Oil (refined) 
Grapeseed Oil 


Avocado Oil 


Smoke Point Fahrenheit Smoke Point Celsius 


Note: In preparing this chart | used various sources including the labels on the bottles, 
Wikipedia, and CookingforEngineers.com. Smoke points are not fixed measurements and 


should be considered approximate guides only due to a range of variables such as the oil's 
age and purity.®! 


What that means is that if we use it for high temperature grilling, olive oil is going to 
burn and change from its beautiful natural flavour to a rather unpleasant one. This means 
we need to look further for another kind of oil to do the job. ® 


You'd be surprised just how many types of oil are available. Many of them, though, are 
quite hard to find, and they're often expensive. After a good deal of experimenting and lots 
of taste tests, my oil of choice is grape-seed oil. 


pS b e 
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Grape-seed oil has a light taste and a high smoke point 
There are some very good reasons why | recommend using grape-seed oil: 
1. It has a high smoke point 
2. It's readily available 


3. It's not overly expensive 


4. It has a beautiful mild flavour that marries well with the meat and doesn't impart an 
overly strong taste.{Z} 


5. It refrigerates well. 
The smoke points of oils also vary depending on whether the oil is refined or 


unrefined. Essentially, refined oil has been put through a fine filter to remove most of the 
vegetable matter. An unrefined oil still contains some fine particles of the raw plant. 


Therefore, unrefined oil will have a lower smoke point than a refined oil because vegetable 
matter will start to smoke and burn at a lower temperature that the pure oil itself 


The same applies to normal butter versus clarified butter. Clarified butter is butter that's 
been melted, allowing the different components to separate. The water evaporates off, and 
milk solids float to the top and are skimmed off, leaving only the butterfat. Clarified butter 
has a higher smoke point than regular butter, in which there remains some 20 percent milk. 


Using Too Much Oil 


The reason we use oil when cooking is to 
lubricate the meat and stop it from sticking to the 
pan or grill. Too many people tend to drown a 
steak in oil before putting it on the grill. This does 
a couple of undesirable things. Firstly, it imparts 
an overly strong flavour to the meat, and the last 
thing we want is for our steak to taste oily. 


Secondly, too much oil makes it harder for 
the grill to rapidly heat the meat to the required 
temperature, thus increasing the risk of the meat 
stewing rather than grilling. A light brush on both 
sides and around the edges of the steak is all 
that's required. Don't overdo it with the oil! 


Baste the steak, not the plate 


Oil the Steak and Not the Grill 


There are two good reasons for this. Firstly, the plate or grill is going to be really hot, 
and pouring the oil directly onto it can be dangerous and could result in a flare-up. 
Secondly, you have more control applying the oil to the meat than to the plate. 


Don't Use an Out-of-Date Oil 


I've got to be honest here, | learned this really important piece of information from 
watching an episode of MasterChef Australia. Celebrity chef Matt Moran was telling the 
story of how hed often be invited to people's houses for dinner, and because he was a 
well-known restaurateur, people liked to bring out their special gourmet oils to dress the 
salad. As you know, a really good quality vegetable oil, like extra-virgin olive oil or avocado 
oil, is quite expensive, and as it turns out, many people tend to save it for a special 
occasion (like having a celebrity chef over for dinner). Great in theory, but here's the 
problem: in a surprisingly short period of time after being exposed to the air, vegetable oil 
oxidises and turns rancid. The thing is, because most oils have been highly refined and 
deodorised, you can't even smell that theyve gone off. Of course, no one would 
intentionally dress a salad or baste a steak with rancid oil, but that's often what ends up 
happening. If the oil is rancid, the result can be a dish that has a strangely unpleasant taste 
and is potentially unhealthy. 


There are two simple fixes for this problem: 


1. Buy smaller quantities of oil. When you open your oil, use it up in a relatively short 
period of time (four weeks max). Don't put it away for a rainy day (or special guest)! 


2. Keep your oil in the fridge sealed tightly in its jar. Olive oil doesn't really store well in 
the fridge, because it tends to solidify. Grape-seed oil stored in the fridge, however, 
retains its liquidity for use any time you want to use it. 


Organising the Troops 


This is something | bang on about all the time when it comes to cooking your perfect 
steak. As you might imagine, its a practical lesson l've picked up from hands-on 
experience. You see, our job is easy (well, you know what | mean). We know that when we 
cook a steak (if its one inch and we want it medium rare), it's going to take seven minutes 
to cook and three and a half minutes to rest, so that from the time the meat hits the heat 
until the time we plate up will be precisely ten and a half minutes. The question is, will 
everyone else be ready in ten and a half minutes? Is the table set? Are the chips on? Have 
the salads been made? What we don't want is to prepare our beautiful steaks only to have 
them sitting around getting cold while we wait for the rest of the crew to get organised. 
Instead, what we want is for our steak to be the hero of the dish and, like all good heroes, 
arrive bang on time to save the day. 


Charts and Checklists 


If you hadn't already worked it out, I’m a checklist 
inda guy. | try to be as systematic as possible, and 
for me, that involves using charts and checklists. Over 
the years, l've created and refined charts for all the 
main cooking processes and checklists for all the 
things that need to be at the ready in order to cook 
my perfect steak. | find it takes a whole lot of stress 
out of the process and avoids those last-minute 
panics about finding the right plate or place to rest 
the meat. One that | use all the time is my preparation 
checklist. It includes about a dozen or so items that 
should be in place before the cooking starts. It 
ncludes everything from paper towel to grape-seed 
oil. My main charts and checklists are available for 
download on the website, and I've included some of 
them for your reference in the appendices. What | 
find really works well is to print them out, laminate 
them, and keep them in a handy place next to where | 
do my grilling so | don't forget anything. 


| also like to consult my timing chart before | start 
to cook. Invariably, different people will like their steaks coo 
quick look over the timing chart before you start to cook wi 
steaks should go on first and what the overall cooking time 


course, is to work towards having all the steaks finish cooking at 


Some figures you'll do well to memorise are the interna 


ed to different degrees. A 
Il help you work out which 
is going to be. The aim, of 
the same time. 


doneness temperatures of 


steak. There's only a few, they're pretty easy to remember, a 
means there's just one less external thing you're reliant on. 


nd knowing them by heart 


Meet Your New Meat Thermometer 


| used to be against meat thermometers. | 
thought they were slow, unreliable, and that 
probing the meat while it was cooking would let 
the juices leak out. Well, turns out | was both 
right and wrong. | was right insofar as dial or coil 
thermometers are concerned. At best, they 
should be called heat indicators, not 
thermometers. They rely on a tiny sensor at their 
tip that registers the temperature and then 
conveys it all the way up the shaft to the dial 
using an old fashioned coil. This gives a slow 
reading, which, for many models is only accurate 
to within 10°C. When you think about the fact 
that a steak can change from medium rare to medium in as little as twenty seconds“. and 
that the variance in internal temperature from medium rare to medium is as little as 3°C, 
you begin to get the idea that this is not a satisfactory tool to use when it comes to grilling. 


Slow & inaccurate 


It wasn't until | discovered the Thermapen Instant Read Digital Thermometer that | was 
converted. I've heard the Thermapen described as the Lamborghini of instant-read 
thermometers, and | have to agree. It reads the internal temperature of meat within a 
couple of seconds and is extremely accurate. This is a professional instrument, and it can 
become your secret weapon in delivering your signature steak at its exact level of 
doneness. Its not a cheap item, | realise, but | encourage you to think in terms of what 
Meathead Goldwyn, of amazingribs.com, says: “Cooking without a good digital 
thermometer is like driving at night without headlights. Spend the money for a good 
thermometer or spend the money on ruined food later. They will pay for themselves by 
saving your meat and your face” 


The other point | used to stress about unnecessarily was the actual juice loss that 
occurs when you remove the probe from the meat. The Thermapen has a very fine probe 
that, when removed, allows just a tiny drip or two of moisture to escape. You've also got to 
remember that steak is made up of approximately 75 percent water. A drip or two lost with 
the removal of the probe isn’t going to make any discernible difference to the finished 
product. 


Having given digital thermometers such a great wrap, let me offer a cautionary word of 
advice. Like any good tool, using it to full effect requires a degree of knowledge and correct 
application. For instance, as you're probing your meat in readiness to remove it, you need 


to realise that it will continue to cook past the moment 
when you remove it from the heat. This is called 
carryover. |f, for instance, you take the meat off the 
grill at 61°C and rest it in a warm spot, you might test it 
again in a minute or two and find that the internal 
temperature will have gone up to as much as 64°C. As 
you'll see on the internal doneness chart, | give a range 
(rather than a specific figure) that equates to a specific 
level of doneness. Again, it all depends on how far you 
want to cook the meat, but when I'm aiming for a 
| perfect medium rare, as the temperature comes up to 
56°C, I’m ready to remove it. Usually after resting it for 
Meet your new best friend a few minutes in a warm place, it will travel up as far as 
60°C before starting to fall again. 
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There's another word of warning | want to offer about using a digital thermometer. 
You'll often find that the meat temperature will vary from one place to another. This can be 
even more pronounced if you're cooking steak with a bone, such as a T-bone. This used to 
frustrate the pants off me, but I’ve come to simply add it to the list of variables that come 
under the management of the steak chef. What | typically do now is to probe the meat just 
twice, once in the middle, at what | consider to be the thickest part, and once towards the 
outer edge. Most often, the meat closer to the edge will be cooked more than that in the 
middle. Then I'll tend to go for the average. | don't want my outer meat cooked too far 


past the required doneness, but | need the middle of my meat to be up to temperature. *: 


Aiming for a specific level of doneness is really like shooting to hit a bull's-eye. | advise 
people to aim for the bullseye but be happy if they hit the target, as long as they're within 
an acceptable range of their desired temperature point. 


A Word about Knives 


Having grown up on a farm, l've always had a passion 
for high-quality, sharp knives. As a child | was taught by 
my dad how to sharpen a knife using an oilstone and a 
steel and then stropping the blade back and forth on a 
leather strap to get the perfect edge. At times | still enjoy 
sharpening a knife with a stone and steel, and in case 
you're interested in learning how to do it, I've made an 
instructional video and uploaded it to the perfect steak 


website. (Bl 


| also want to mention steak knives. Providing your 
dinner guests with high quality steak knives is very 
important to the final result. Your aim should be to give 
every advantage for the steak on the plate to make a 
spectacular first impression. If you prepare your perfect 
signature steak but serve it with a blunt bread knife, you're 
doing yourself a great disservice. No matter how good a 
job you've done, your guests will have to hack and saw to 
get through the meat. Instead, serve your steak in tandem 
with a sharp steak knife, and you're going to be streets 


A quality steak knife 
makes a big difference 


ahead. So much goes into that very first interaction your guests have with their steaks. How 
it presents on the plate, then how it cuts and of course how that very first bite tastes. 
Miscue any one of these factors, and you're missing out on the “ohhh;' the “ahhh” and the 
"mmmm” combination of which result in the ultimate appreciation; the "WOW". 


When selecting a quality set of steak knives, some the things | think are important 


include: 


The weight: The knife should be noticeably heavier than a normal knife. This, to me, 


helps add to the gravity of the occasion. 


The overall size: | like a steak knife that, again, is slightly bigger than a normal knife. 


I'm not talking about a Bowie knife here—just subtly oversized. 


The handle: | look for a handle made of a quality wood, like walnut. Although it's not 
overtly noticeable, look for the craftsmanship in the way the handle is finished and the 


rivets that attach the wood to the steel. 


The serrations: They shouldn't be too big or far apart. If they are, it diminishes the 
micro-cutting effect, which is more desirable than big sawing. Small, sharp serrations are 
most desirable. 


Section 
Grill Skill 


Section 3: Grill Skill 


Grill Skill 


Already l've gone to considerable lengths to stress 
that if steak cooking was a course offered at university 
(by the way, why isn't it and shouldn't we do 
something about that?) then some classes would be 
conducted in the science department, while others 
would be held over in the art department. I've found 
the best way to roll this whole science-verses-art 
debate together is to present it under a single 
heading: grill skill. This section is mostly technical, 
explaining in detail the factors that make up this 
E | A perfect steak-cooking system, but it also weaves in the 

Grill skill—not! intangible aspects of the job, such as when to ignore 
the charts and rely on your judgement. To paraphrase 
Walt Disney, no idea is good or bad; it's just the magic that rubs against it that makes it so. 
That's also how it is with steak cooking. There's no guarantee that if you spend a small 
fortune buying the best possible piece of meat you'll end up serving perfect steaks. 
Moreover, it has to do with you and how you manage the process. 


Preparing your perfect steak is something that takes preparation, practice, and no 
small amount of concentration. There is literally only a matter of minutes, sometimes 
seconds, between a tender steak that's bang-on where you were hoping it would be and 
one that's overdone and dry. When those steaks are on, that's where your complete focus 
needs to be for the duration. Knocking back a beer and talking to your mates about what 
happened on the weekend is a sure fire recipe for inconsistently cooked steaks. What I'm 
talking about is managing the steaks right from the moment they're out of the fridge to the 
time they reach the plate, and the mission-critical time in this equation is, of course, those 
few short minutes when the meat is in contact with the heat. Don’t muck it up by taking 
your eye of the ball. Have everything ready before you start, and then, while the steaks are 
on, make them the centre of your universe. 


The Grill 


As | mentioned earlier, I've done most of my grilling on my Weber Q. It's reliable and 
generally a pleasure to use. Having said that, you most likely don't have a Weber Q, and 
that's totally fine. Its not about the grill, per se. It's about knowing, applying, and managing 
the fundamental principles of good grilling—predominantly, time, temperature, and 
thickness, which are universal across all grilling devices. Whether you're working on a stove- 
top with a heavy-bottom pan or a charcoal grill in the back yard, it doesn't really matter. 
Provided you stick to the formula we're about to discuss, you're going to be just fine. 


Before | go one step further, let me address the question of gas versus charcoal when it 
comes to outdoor grilling. | used to have a grill that took charcoal briquettes and firewood 
as the heat source, and it was fantastic. The only downside was the time the grill took to 
heat up. | don't want to go head to head with those of you in the wood smoke or charcoal 
community, because I'm totally on your side. It's just that these days, I’m time poor, so gas 
has naturally become my heat source of choice. 


The Three Big T's" 


When it comes right down to it, the cooking part of Your Perfect Steak can be distilled into a 
formula | call the Three Big Ts: 1. Timing 


i empera 1 Inch steak ICKNESS 
Grill temp 400' F 
Time = 7 minutes 


Thickness over Temperature = Time 


These are the mission-critical factors we need to manage and master in our quest to prepare 
perfect steaks. Its a simple formula. The thickness of the meat combined with the temperature of 
the grill surface equals the time it takes for the steak to cook. 


Let's break it down some more so we can see how each of these factors interrelates with the 
others. But before we do, let me remind you of a foundational principle of perfectly preparing steak: 
its all about the doneness. If you've selected a great cut of steak to start with and followed the 
various tips we've discussed along the way (such as using a high smoke-point oil), then what's going 
to determine if you're steak is considered perfect or not is how closely you've delivered on the 
promised level of doneness. If your signature steak is to be served medium rare, then regardless of 
what else you do in terms of presentation, if that steak isn’t spot on medium rare, I'm afraid, my 
friend, you're going to be judged harshly. More than any other single factor, your guests will use this 
as their number one assessment criterion—how closely their steak is to the anticipated or promised 
level of doneness. That being the case, we need to get down to the nitty-gritty of this, and it's all to 
do with these three big Ts. 


Timing 


Obviously, managing the time the steak takes to cook is at the heart of achieving the 


perfect level of doneness. Simply put, the longer you leave the meat in contac 


t with the 


heat, the more it's going to cook. The timing charts provided as part of this system have 
been time-tested again and again and are as accurate as | can possibly make them. So they 
underpin this system. However, they're not always perfect and should be applied more as a 
guide than a rule. So many variables affect the overall cooking time that it simply isn't 


practical or possible to document them all. Just few examples include: 


e Different types of oil transfer heat to different degrees, and thus cooking times vary. 


e Steak takes longer to cook on cold days than hot days. 


e Wind (if you're cooking outside) plays big factor in how long the steak takes 


to cook. 


e Whether the steak has fully been bought to room temperature or is still cold in the 


centre determines how long the heat takes to penetrate and cook it. 


e Excessive amounts of turning, poking, and prodding prevent the heat from 


doing its 


job in the stated time, and thus the more the meat's fiddled with, the longer it will 


take to cook. 


e The size of the actual steak itself is a factor; the timing charts provided are 
average-size cuts of meat. Bigger cuts will take longer, while smaller cuts 
more quickly. 


e A factor I've observed more recently is that the quality of the gas seems to 
cooking time. I've noticed that buying different brands of gas seems to a 
much heat my grill generates, and that affects my cooking times. 


| could go on and list a page of variables, but the bottom line when it comes 
that you have to use these timings as your direction, not as your destination. Be 


based on 
will cook 


affect the 
ffect how 


to time is 
prepared 


to adjust them up or down based on the current circumstances and, your best judgement. 


Thickness 


Unfortunately, a piece of steak doesn't always 
have a uniform thickness. When the butcher slices 
it, its not like he's cutting a piece of wood that's 
solid and he can draw a line on it and simply cut 
along the line. Most times, the butcher does an 
excellent job. Still, it's almost never exact. You've 
got to take the average thickness and work with 
that. | actually keep a ruler handy near my grill, 
and before | begin grilling, | take a few moments 
to study and measure the pieces of steak l'm 
about to prepare. Then | figure their average 
thicknesses and work to those. If a certain 
thickness corresponds to a certain timing, then if | 
judge the average thickness to be slightly over or 


Measure the average thickness 


under, | mentally compensate for the time as | grill. If the chart tells me it takes seven 
minutes for a twenty-five-millimetre thick steak to reach medium rare, but I’ve judged that 
the average thickness is closer to thirty millimetres, l'Il use my judgement and experience to 


leave the meat on for a short period past the seven minutes. 


Subsets of thickness are size and weight. A smaller piece of steak is going to cook more 
quickly that a bigger piece of steak. It's just natural. If, for instance, you're cooking a twenty- 
five-millimetre-thick, 150-gram eye fillet, and the timing chart says seven minutes, you 
should be lowballing the time. At around the five and a half minute mark, you should be 
eagle eyeing it and testing it with your Thermapen, because it’s going to be done ahead of 


what's indicated in the charts, which are based on averages. 


Same Thicknesses 
Different Cooking Times 


Likewise, if you're working with a twenty-five millimetre rib eye that's four hundred 
grams or so and you're wanting to bring it to medium rare, at the seven-minute mark, you 
shouldn't instantly think it's ready, because it probably won't be. It will need some extra time 
to get where it needs to go. Again, pay close attention, and use your best judgment and 


your Thermapen to bring it home. 


Temperature 


Of these three variables, temperature is probably 
the easiest to control, but...there are still a few buts. 
Let's start with the thermometers that come as 
standard equipment on most barbecue hoods. 
They're useless! Well, that may be a bit of an 
exaggeration in general terms, because they can 
come in handy if you're roasting, but for grilling, | 
recommend you work with the lid open, and that 
renders them useless. Even if you were working with 
the lid closed, the thermometer in the hood is >. 
measuring the ambient temperature; it's not actually ne j 

giving you an accurate reading of what the grill 

surface is, and that's the measurement we need to be working to. For that, you're going to 
need a grill surface thermometer. 


When | first discovered this little tool, it was an absolute revelation to me. | found it just 
so incredibly handy. Using a grill surface thermometer enables you to manage the actual 
cooking surface. You just plonk it down on the grill beside where you're going to be cooking 
your steak, and when it comes up to temperature, you're ready to go. All the timings I've 
prepared are based on having an optimal grill surface temperature. 


So what's the ideal surface temperature for grilling? Grilling is a process requiring a high 
temperature, and I've found that 204°C (400°F) is ideal. It's hot enough to cause the steak to 
sizzle and create the dark caramelised crust on the outside of the meat without burning it. 
l've heard people say they like to have the grill as hot as it will go, and this is a big mistake. 
There is absolutely no need to nuke your steak, and if you're working at anything much 
above 200°C, what tends to happen is that you'll burn the outside of meat faster than the 
heat can penetrate and cook the centre. Also, go much above 200°C and you limit the 
number of cooking oils that have suitably high smoke points. On the other hand, if you go 
much lower than 200°C, you aren't really grilling, and you run the risk of the meat stewing, 
which is undesirable. Furthermore, you're missing out on a very important flavour-producing 
reaction called the Maillard reaction. 


The Maillard Reaction 


The Maillard reaction is often called the “browning reaction” in reference to the visual 
colour change of the meat as it cooks. When a protein is cooked, a complex chemical 
reaction takes place that rearranges the sugars and amino acids so that they turn brown. 
That's nice, but what's important to us is the flavour change that occurs. Cooking on a high 
dry heat (grilling) concentrates the flavours of the meat, giving it that beautiful caramelised 
coating we're striving for, while leaving the centre pink and melting. 


ears. If the steak's By the way, have you ever wondered what causes steak to 

not sizzling, sizzle on the grill? It’s actually the sound of water vaporising as 

SOUS STG it comes into contact with the hot surface of the grill. Sizzling, 

of course, is synonymous with grilling, but it’s also a really 

useful tool for you as the chef to understand and manage. If your steak isn’t sizzling, 

something is seriously wrong, and it could be a number of things. It could be that the grill 

isn't hot enough, and consequently, the meat is stewing as opposed to grilling. This is a bad 

thing. Stewing is bad because it takes place in a hot wet heat, and this is a climate 
unconducive to creating the Maillard reaction. 


On the other hand, a sizzling steak will give off smoke. Did you know this smoke is 
actually moisture? As long as you hear that sizzling sound, you can be confident that 
there's still moisture in the meat. Remember that before grilling, meat is about 75 percent 
water. As the meat grills, it trades doneness for moisture content in the form of smoke. If 
you take a steak all the way to well-done, you'll notice that it stops sizzling and falls silent— 
no more sizzle and no more steam. You've finally killed it! This is because at well-done and 
beyond, the moisture has been cooked out of the meat. 


A word about well-done. | was at a meeting recently with a lady who runs one of 
Sydney's most successful and well-known butcheries. In fact, she’s a third generation 
butcher and has a real passion for top quality beef In the course of our conversation, she 
told me that she prefers her steaks well done! | have to say, | was a little surprised. I'd come 
to think that lovers of well-done steak were pretty rare (pardon the pun) these days and 
that the trend was towards less cooking of our meat. That's probably true, but the fact is 
that some people like their steaks well-done, and that's that! The whole point of this book is 
to help you master the preparation of a steak that’s close to your heart—your perfect 
steak. If it turns out that you (like my friend) prefer well-done, that's absolutely fine, and all 
the information in this book is supportive of your choice—whatever that may be. 


Solving Mankind's Greatest Problem: How to Tell when the Steak Is Done 


If you've watched the videos I’ve filmed to be used in conjunction with this book, you'll 
have seen that | did a specific video called Doneness: The Definitive Guide. In that video, | 
started off by saying, "Today, we're going to solve man's greatest problem: how to tell when 
the steak is done” Obviously | was being a bit cheeky, but honestly, knowing when the steak 
is done is so very important to steak perfection that unless you have a system to manage 
and master it, you're never going to be able to prepare steak perfectly. 


So far I’ve talked about using the Three Big Ts as a platform to getting very close to 
your ideal level of doneness. Measure the thickness, manage the temperature, stick to the 
timings, and you're going to get pretty close to cooking steak exactly the way you like it. 
Add to that using an instant-read digital thermometer, like a Thermapen, and checking the 
internal temperature against the doneness chart, and you're going to get even closer. 
Practice, pay attention, experiment a bit, work consistently with a specific cut of steak at a 
specific thickness, hone your judgement, and over time, you really are going to master this. 
That's a fact! 


But what happens if you're in unfamiliar territory—say, at your brother-in-law's house— 
and you're caught without your fancy tools and charts, and you're called on to cook the 
steaks. (Get used to it. This happens to me all the time.) What do you do then? No, you 
don't panic. There are still a couple of tricks up our sleeve that we can use. 


The first one is what | call the ‘Banana Line™ method’, and it's surprisingly accurate. It's 
basically using a slice of banana as a visual doneness gauge. Here's how it works. 


Take a ripe banana and slice two pieces the same thickness as the steak you're cooking. 
Leave the skin on. Baste one end of the cut banana with the same basting brush and oil you 
use for the steak. As you put the steak on the grill, put the slice of banana down beside it. 
Almost immediately, you'll notice that a black ring begins to form at the bottom of the 
banana. As the banana cooks, the black ring or line will progress up the banana. Why this 
works is because the black line progresses up the side of the banana at a rate surprisingly 
similar to the rate at which the steak is cooking. It's just that you can't clearly see the grill line 
progressing up the outside edge of the steak. If, for instance, you want to cook the steak to 
medium rare, let the black line progress to about a third of the way up the banana. At this 
point, turn the steak, and pop the second slice of banana on the grill. I've found that it 
doesn't work nearly as well just to turn the banana over. Using a second slice gives a more 
accurate reading. Again (for medium rare), wait until the line progresses to a third of the way 
up the banana. What you'll have now is a steak thats pretty close the exact level of 
doneness you're seeking. 


Using slices of banana as a Visual Doneness Gauge is surprisingly accurate 


At the end of the day, I'm not saying that using a slice of banana is a 100 percent 
accurate as a visual doneness meter, but what | am saying is that it if you haven't got any 
other tools with you, this can work as a pretty good guide. I'll go so far as to say that having 
even an approximate tool like a sliced banana is better than having no tool at all, and let's 
face it, it's better than what most people do, which basically is to guess! 


The idea that you would rely on intuition to judge something you are terrible at 
judging makes very little sense to me. Why don't you blindfold yourself too? 
—Nathan Myhrvold; Modernist Cuisine 


There's another method | want to mention 
that's commonly used to assess the doneness of 
a steak, and that's the press-to-test method. The 
theory behind it is that the more a steak cooks, 
the tenser the muscle becomes. That's perfectly 
true. So if you touch your thumb and index 
finger together and then press the fleshy part of 
your thumb with your other index finger, you'll 
be able to gauge the steaks level of doneness. 
Index finger to thumb signifies rare, middle finger to thumb signifies medium rare, ring 
finger to thumb is medium, and little finger to thumb is well-done. In theory this is a great 
system, but alas, in practice it's very hard to judge with any real degree of accuracy. I've 
heard of Steakhouses that use this method exclusively to judge the doneness of their 
customers” steaks, but | can't vouch for how many happy customers they have. Personally, | 
find this a haphazard method at best. In one of my videos, | liken its accuracy to that of 
kicking the tyres on a car to gauge what condition its engine is in. For me, it doesn’t really 


Pressing thumb and finger together to gauge doneness 


work. By all means, | encourage you to practice it, but if you can, do your practice with a 
good backup in place (like a Thermapen or timing chart). Over time, you may well come to 
get a good sense of doneness using the press-to-test method, and if you do that's great. 


The Twist and Turn Method™ 


You've probably heard me talk about being a “rock star of the grill” and this is in no small 
part what l'm talking about. It's called the twist and turn method of cooking steak, and it's 
designed to achieve two very specific objectives. 


Firstly, its designed to make you look great. Well, it's actually designed to make the 
steaks look great, but if you're the one serving them, then by default, you're the one whol 
bask in the glory. Crisp diamond bar marks on the presentation side of the steak look great, 
and twist and turn is the method to achieve them. 


The other specific objective of the twist and turn system is respect for the steak itself 
because it allows cooking with minimal intervention at all times. The less you touch, turn, 
poke, and prod the steak during the cooking phase, the truer it will match the given timings, 
and the more evenly the steak will cook through. It will also make you look more 
professional when you only do what's necessary, and it will give you less to do, thus making 
your job easier. 


Because we only see one side of the steak, what | call the presentation side, that's the 
side we really need to finesse. The other side is face down on the plate, so why bother going 
to any extra trouble to beautify it, much less add another process. 


If | want to cook a one-inch steak to medium rare, | consult my timing chart, and it tells 
me that the total cooking time is seven minutes. | lay the steak on the grill, start the timer, 
and at two minutes, | twist the steak from ten oclock to two oclock. Then at four minutes, | 
turn the steak over. At seven minutes | remove the steak from the grill. Thus in this example 
the steak cooks for four minutes on one side and three on the other, with the end result 
being exactly as you want. 


Lay Twist Turn 
Lay the steak on the grill at the angle shown. | Twist the steak, same side down, in this direction. Turn the steak over. 


It's really important to become familiar the terminology here: 


A twist is when the meat remains face down but is twisted or reoriented one hundred 
and twenty degrees. This creates the cross hatch pattern or bar marks on the meat surface. 


A turn is when the steak is physically turned over. 


Note: | never, ever use the term flip. It just confuses things. Flipping is 


something you do with burgers! Pro steak chefs like us twist then turn—we never 


fl 


ip! 


The important point to be aware of with twist and turn is that it really only comes into 


effec 


cooki 


t when you're cooking on a bar grill. Be it stainless steel, cast-iron, or ceramic, when 
ng on bars, youd be mad not to work on branding the presentation side of the steak 


with the classic bar-mark pattern. If however you were cooking your steaks on a flat plate or 
in a pan, there would be no reason to use the twist and turn method. You'd simply go with 
the standard method of cooking the steak; that is, cook it for half the time on one side, then 


turn 


it over and cook it for the remainder of the time on the other side. You're not going to 


get bar marks from a flat pan or plate, so there's no point incorporating the extra step. 


When to Use Twist and Turn and When Not to Use It 


Sure, we've got this simple way to make the steak look amazing on the plate, but is it 
always the best way to cook steak? The answer is no. As the old saying goes, it doesn't 
matter how thin you slice it, everything has two sides. This of course applies to steak 
cooking. The twist and turn method has the advantage of making the steak look amazing, 
but to a small degree, it compromises on flavour. Why? Because the steak surface doesn't 
benefit from the maximum available Maillard or browning effect. You see, when cooking 
steak on bar grills, only about 50 percent of the surface of the meat actually comes into 
contact with the surface of the grill, and thus, that's the only part that really caramelises 
fully. If you're using the standard method, by which you're cooking on a flat plate or pan, 
100 percent of the meat is in contact with the surface, so you're caramelising a greater 
surface area and are going to end up with a tastier piece of meat. 


If I'm cooking at home just for myself and the family, | tend to use the standard 
method. If | have guests or I’m cooking for a special occasion, then I'm definitely going to 
go for every bit of wow factor | can muster, and that of course means I'll be twisting and 
turning like Madonna or Bruce Springsteen, turning that meat into the sexist and sauciest of 
barbecue delights. 


The take away is this, and let's keep it just between us: if you're cooking to impress, 
brand your steaks with beautiful bar marks. If you're cooking for flavour, relax, take it easy, 
let the barbecue do the work, and turn the steaks only once so as to get maximum 
caramelization on the outer surface of the meat. 


How to Get the Best Bar Marks Ever on Your Steak 


Here are my top tips for getting perfect diamond bar marks on your steaks: 


The first and most obvious thing to say is that you need to be cooking on 


and not a flat plate in 


grill not unlike a branding iron to sear specific sections of the 
t, this is called conduction. It's the process of transferring 


get technical about i 


order to get bar marks. What you're effectively doing is us 


a bar grill 


ing the bar 
meat surface. If you want to 
the heat of 


the metal bars onto the surface of the meat. It just so happens that if we maneuverer the 


steak in certain ways 


, we get to control the shape of those patterns, and no 


better than a crosshatch pattern, commonly referred to as diamond bar marks. 


thing looks 


I's important that you're conscious of how long it takes to brand a steak with bar 
marks. At 200°C, it takes at least a minute and a half of cooking time for those crisp, clean 
bar lines to appear on the meat. That means that if you're cooking your steaks rare, you 
probably won't have adequate time to get the pattern you're after. Your bar marks may end 
up being pale and insipid, not the crisp clean lines you're seeking, so in this instance, its 


wise stick with the sta 


ndard method. 


Do not move the meat once it's been in contact with the bars of the grill. If, for 
instance, you're twisting the steaks, and you don't quite get the angle right as you lay it on 
the grill (i.e. the top of the steak isn’t facing towards ten oclock), don't pick it up and try 
again—it's too late! You've got to stick with where the meat landed the first time. If you 
fiddle with the meat and try to make adjustments, you'll simply ruin the overall effect. 


Now, here's a technique that's been quite controversial. If you visit my Youtube channel, 
you'll see that lots of people have asked why | press the meat down when l'm cooking it. 
Their concern is that pressing it will squeeze juice out of it. 


There are two points to make here: 


1. To get great bar marks on the meat surface, you must give it a gentle press down so 


that it makes full and flat contact with 


will not have made adequate contact. 


the grill surface. If you don’t press down, 


you'll end up with wishy-washy bar marks because the steak and the grill surface 


2. I'm talking about a gentle press here; l'm not talking about getting a steam roller 


the bars and the steak, and a gentle pres 
large metal spatula to do this. 


out and running it over the meat. All you want to do is ensure full contact between 


s is all that's required. | recommend using a 


So, let's just summarize what we've covered so far; 


e Apply a measured amount of a high smoke-point oil to the surface of the meat. 


e Use a grill surface thermometer to maintain the grill surface at close to 204°C 
(400°F). Don't go higher, or you'll burn the meat and smoke the oil. Don't go lower, 
or you'll fail to sear the meat in the crisp manner we desire. 


e Don't use a lid (on either a barbecue or 
you'll be stewing not grilling, and the bar 


a pan) while you're doing this; otherwise, 
marks will be wishy-washy. 


e Use a spatula to gently press the meat down to make full contact with the bars. Do 
this only twice, once when you first lay the steak on the grill and once immediately 


after you twist it. 


e Allow adequate time in each position for the bar marks to appear. 


Why Steak Sticks and What to Do about It! 


This can be so annoying—having the meat 
stick to the cooking surface when you turn it, 
and leaving the meat (and the flavour) stuck to 
the grill. This is one of the reasons why | threw 
my barbecue tongs in the bin—because tongs 
are notorious for peeling meat off the grill 
surface. Instead | invested in a well-made, wide 
metal spatula, and whenever | turn meat | use a 
technique | call the deep scrape. What this 
means is that | get the spatula right in under the 
meat and carefully lift it away from the grill 
surface, with the outer caramelised crust intact. 


Meat sticks to a cooking surface due to a 
chemical bond that forms between the meat 
surface and the metal. This reaction is most pronounced in proteins with a low fat content. 
Essentially what's happening is that the temperature differential between the meat and the 
hot grill causes the protein molecules to become sticky, and metal is an ideal surface for 
these proteins to bond to. (Stainless steel is the worst for sticking!) Knowing now what's 
happening, we can apply some management techniques to help minimise the problem. 


Meat stuck to the grill 


We know one of the main factors that causes meat to stick is the temperature 
differential, so we simply need to know that we don't put cold meat straight from the fridge 
onto a very hot surface. As expert steak chefs, we wouldn't do this anyway. 


We've also noted that meat with a low fat content will stick more than marbled meat. 
Again this is something we can manage. Of course, oiling the meat before it hits the heat is 
critical. The oil creates a lubricating layer between the meat and the heat that prevents it 
from sticking. 


The take-away here is that when you place a cold piece of meat onto a hot grill 
surface, don't touch it or try to turn it until you've got a really good sizzle sound going. If 
you do, you risk it sticking. But once it starts to sizzle, the moisture is now vaporising as it 
comes into contact with the oil, and because water and oil don't combine, the steam 
generated will cause the meat to become unstuck, and after a short time it will be safe to 
turn with a much lower risk of sticking. Again, that classic sizzling sound tells us so much 
about what's happening with our meat and our gril 


One final word about sizzling—don't confuse splattering with sizzling. Excessive 
splattering is a sure sign that the heat source is too high and that, at a micro level, the oil 
molecules are exploding. If your food is splattering, you need to reduce the heat 
immediately; otherwise, you'll end up with a burnt taste from both the oil and the surface 
of the food. 


Steaks with Bones 


My dad always used to say that he loved meat with a bone in it because it made the 
meat sweeter. Interestingly there's some science to support my dad's belief, but its not so 
much the bone itself that imparts the sweet flavour to the meat. Bones are hard. Their 
outer surfaces are made up of calcium and other minerals. During the grilling process, this 


changes very littl 
contained within. 


e in terms of breaking down or releasing the flavours of the marrow 
What does happen though is that between the meat (muscle) and the 


bone, there's quite a lot of connective tissue—collagen and fat—and this cooks or breaks 
down more quickly than the meat itself It sits in that space between meat and bone, and 


like my dad always said, meat is sweetest at the bone, and here he was right. 


Bones also change the dynamics of how a steak cooks, and as steak chefs we need to 
understand what's happening so that we can factor in a few adjustments to our cooking 


technique. Let's say, for instance, that we're cooking a T-bone on the grill. The bone itself is 
going to influence the cooking of the steak in a couple of ways. Firstly, the bone tends to sit 
slightly proud on the grill, elevating the actual meat away from the surface. This, of course, 


will influence the 
have been that th 
the middle. | put 


this down to the bone acting like an internal insulator to the meat near it, 


cooking time. Also, bone is a good absorber of heat. My observations 
e meat nearest the bone tends to be less cooked than the meat nearer to 


keeping it just that bit cooler than the rest. 


The reason a 


| of this is important is because it's harder to cook steak evenly when it's 


on the bone. If you're using a Thermapen to test for doneness, you're going to get mixed 
readings. You don't want to wait for the sweet meat close to the bone to come up to temp, 


because you'll fin 
your perfect stea 


d that the perimeter meat will be overdone. It's a balancing act really. If 


is a bone-in rib eye or T-bone, you're just going to have to live with 


serving one steak with two slightly different levels of doneness. It's actually a popular trend 
I've seen developing lately to serve dual texture steaks. 


Resting the Steaks 


If your aim is to serve tender, juicy steaks, there are a number of ways to go about it. You 
can bash the steak with a meat hammer before you cook it (not recommended) or, you can 
buy good quality steak to start with, selected from the prime cuts chart (definitely 
recommended), and you can rest it before serving. 


| am a strong advocate of resting steaks before serving, but 
only if its done correctly. If you rest steak in the wrong way, On average, a steak 
you'll do more harm than good towards achieving the overall SUE) ia ee 


i f a fecto rear lat rare will lose 15 
outcome of serving that perfect piece of steak on your plate. percent ofits total 


Imagine that a steak is like a can of cola and that cooking weight through 
that steak is the same as vigorously shaking the can. We all moisture loss 
know what happens if we shake up a can of fizzy drink and 
then pop the top. lt sprays everywhere. This is because the shaking has increased the 
pressure inside the can. Cooking steak on high heat is metaphorically similar to shaking a 
can of cola. The heat tenses the muscle, and as we know, because steak starts out at about 
75 percent moisture, this constriction is going to put those juices under pressure. Where do 
you think these juices go? The only place they can go—outwards! As the muscle tenses, it 
forces the liquid contained within towards the place of least pressure, which is the surface. 
As the meat cooks, it sizzles, which is the sound of the juice, or moisture, being forced out of 
the meat. On average, a steak cooked to medium rare will lose 15 percent of its total weight 
through moisture loss. 


We know that juiciness is one of the four most important factors that people use to 
judge their enjoyment of a steak. If just by cooking it, we lose 15 percent of the moisture, we 
sure as heck don't want to lose any more by cutting it opened when it's under pressure. 
Resting the steak before cutting it allows the liquid to redistribute and find its way back into 
the centre. As the protein relaxes, its ability to hold its moisture at a cellular level increases. 
Take the following photograph as an example of what happens when we rest a steak before 
cutting it and what happens when we take it off the grill and immediately cut it. 


Both these pieces of steak are very similar in size and shape. They were both prepared 
in exactly the same way. When taken off the grill, they were both placed on these warmed 
plates. The steak on plate A was cut immediately. The steak on plate B was cut after resting 
for five minutes. Clearly, the steak on plate A suffered a great deal more juice loss than the 
one on plate B. 


The other key factor related to resting steak is tenderness. Again referring to our MLA 
study, we know that the number-one factor people chose across all cultures for a great steak 


was tenderness. If you were asked, "Do you think a tense muscle would be more tender to 
chew or a relaxed muscle?” | bet you'd answer, “relaxed,” and youd be right. 


Be careful, as resting can also cause its own set of problems. 


The first one is something called carryover. What this means is that when meat is 
removed from the heat source, it continues to cook. The outer surface of the meat actually 
dissipates part of its heat by channelling it inwards. This means that if you take the meat off 
the heat at precisely the right level of doneness (checked using an internal meat 
thermometer) and then rest it for half its cooking time, by the time you come to serve it, it 
will be past done. Really, the only way to manage this is to take the meat off the heat before 
it reaches the required level of doneness. If you're wanting to serve your steak at medium 


rare, which ranges from approximately 55°C to 61°C, you're going to want to remove it 
when it's somewhere in the vicinity of 3° to 5°C below where it's got to be. 


| want to insert a caveat here. This is, in no 
small part, a judgement call. How much a steak 
will continue to cook through after its been 
removed from the heat is very hard to 
scientifically predict. There are many variables, 
including its thickness, how close to ambient 
temperature the centre was when cooking 
began, the age of the animal and even the cut of 
meat. What | can say here is that as you master 
your signature steak, you'll come to understand 
this much, much better. If you use the same cut 
of steak and prepare it in the same way every 
time, this is going to give you your best possible su 
chance of getting it right and not having to make Using a steak side warmer achieves 
awkward excuses for over or under-doneness. A 
Don't be too hard on yourself. It's an art. Even Leonardo da Vinci chose to take the easy 
option of designing a helicopter instead of writing a scientific treatise on perfectly cooking a 
piece of steak. 


Of course the other argument against resting the steak is that it's unpleasant to eat cold 
steak. Some steakhouses l've been to serve their steaks on sizzling-hot cast-iron pans, which 
| think is overkill. (It also tends to keep the steak cooking, resulting in it being overdone). 
Personally, | don't think the steak has to be sizzling hot when served; it just has to be warm. 
What you don't want, however, is for the fat to congeal and go waxy. So long as it's warm, 
the fat will stay soft and juicy. The middle ground is to rest the steak in a warm place for the 
duration. On top of the stove is pretty good, since it’s usually still warm from cooking. l've 
seen plenty of people use the oven as the resting place for their steaks, and this is OK too, 
providing that it isn't too hot and doesn't cause the meat to continue cooking. l've test- 


rested steaks in our oven at 30°C (86°F) for five minutes, and they've been fine. 


If you've watched any of the videos I’ve done in conjunction with this book, you'll have 
seen that I've come up with my own unique steak side warmer, which | find works really well. 


It actually does a few pretty desirable things. | heat it up when l'm on the final leg of 
cooking, and right before | take the steak off | remove the side warmer from the grill. Then 
place the steak in it and stand it in a warm place. Not only does it keep the steak warm while 
it rests, it also minimises the juice loss caused by gravity. If you lay the steak flat in a warming 
tray to rest, what you're effectively doing is laying it with its largest face downwards. As we 
now know, all the juice is close to the surface, and by laying it flat, you expose the largest 


surface area to gravity, allowing more of the juice to leak out. By resting the steak on its side, 
you now have the small edge downwards, thus minimising the effective surface area for 
juice loss. 


The side warmer also lifts the meat up and away from any juice which may leak out. If 
the meat is allowed to rest in its own juice, the crust will go soggy. | like to collect any excess 
juice right before serving and either remix it back into any sauce or jus I've prepared or 
simply pour it back over the steak on the plate. It's full of meaty flavour. 


oO 


About the most common mistake | see people make over and over again is to rest th 
steak under aluminium foil. I've heard it called “tenting the steak.” It's a bad idea, and you 
shouldn't do it. The reason is that steam is still coming off the meat while it's resting, and 
placing it under a foil tent will cause the crust to go soft. 


Overall, | encourage you to rest the steak after cooking as an important step to serving 
a great steak. As to how long, | recommend half the cooking time as a rule of thumb. The 
caveats are: don't let it get cold, don't destroy the crust, and be very, very careful about 
carryover so that you don't serve a steak thats overdone. 


Presenting the Steaks on the Plate 


There are two tips l'm going to give you here to get the crowd oohing and aahing 
when you serve your perfect steak, and they are: 


1. Height 
2. White 


Height: Steak looks best when it’s presented sitting high on the plate. In fact, rather 
than sitting on the plate, | like to think of the steak as standing tall on the plate. When | 
serve a steak, | like to place it on a bed of something. It can be anything, really: a salad, 
potato done any way you like, or seasonal vegetables. The idea is just to get the steak up 
off the plate. To further elevate it, add a garnish to the top of the steak. I've included my 
recipe for sweet potato tendrils, which work really well here. Once they come out of the oil, 
they wrap together really well, allowing them to be stacked, steeple-like, on top of the 
steak, which achieves super height. 


White: | love the way steak looks set against the backdrop of a simple white plate. 
That's why | like to serve the side dishes in separate bowls. By placing the steak in the 
centre of a white plate with little else to distract the eye you're naturally showcasing your 
great work. 


If you want to get fancy, you can pour a sauce or jus around the steak for extra effect. 
Just pouring it onto the steak, like gravy over a lamb roast, degrades the overall 
presentation. | like there to be a level of control as to where any liquid appears on the 
plate, so serving the jus separately in a small jug is a really good way to do this. If your 
steak has been properly rested, no juice will leak out onto the plate, but if need-be, use a 
paper towel to wipe it away right before service. This makes it look much cleaner and more 
professional. 


Another thing I’ve experienced lately is the trend in which upmarket steak restaurants 
actually slice the steak on the plate before they serve it. I’m not sure what | think about this, 
but | mention it because it’s pretty trendy, and it could be something that you'd like to 
incorporate into your presentation. 


Really, | can't stress enough how important it is to give that amazing first impression of 
your steaks to your guests. This really wraps everything together. Steak takes time to cook, 
and as it does, anticipation builds. It’s the smell, the imagination, and the presentation. That 
first glimpse of the steaks by your guests, that first slice they make with their razor sharp 
steak knives, and, of course, that first bite are all critical moments in the experience. If you 
don't get these first impressions right, then sadly, there's no way back. 


The Biggest Mis-Steaks People Make 


Let's just get these out of the way so we can move onto bringing everything we've 
covered into a single process map that you can really get your teeth into. 


Resting under Foil 


Enough said already. Don't do it! 


Cooking with the Pan Lid on or the Barbecue Lid Closed 


The best way to cook prime cuts of steak that are an inch and a half thick or less is with 
a high, dry heat, such as in grilling or broiling. This heat source needs to be carefully 


controlled so that we 


can manage the time it takes to reach our desired level of doneness. 


Today, hoods are standard on most barbecues. Likewise, if you were to go out and buy a 
fry pan, it would most likely come with a lid. That doesn't mean we have to use it every 


time we cook. Too m 
thermometer in it, th 


Furthermore, by 
smoke and heat, wh 


process from grilling to a combination of roasting and stewing. I’ve also noticed that people 


Not when it comes to grilling steaks anyway. The specific temperature we're interested in is 
that of the grill surface. If we were to cook with the hood down, wed be indirectly 
influencing the grill surface and getting an artificial surface temperature reading. 


any people think that just because their barbecue has a hood with a 
ey have to use it every time they cook. They don't—and shouldn't. 


cooking with the lid closed, wed be generating a build-up of steam, 
ich builds up the ambient moisture level and changes the cooking 


tend to use the thermometer in the barbecue hood and think that it's giving a reading of 


the grill surface. It isn 


't. The temperature of the space inside a closed barbecue and that of 


the grill surface are two very different things, so don’t get confused here. 


The bottom line 


is that when it comes to cooking your perfect steak, you need to be in 


maximum control, and that means no lid, no hood, no excuses. 


Over Oiling 


No one wants to eat oily meat. Over oiling the meat will result in it not heating up 
quickly enough and the oil staying on the outside of meat. It's common practice to pour a 
good drizzling of oil over steak that's sitting on a plate and then soaking the steak in it. Do 
this, and you'll end up with faint bar marks, no crust, and oily steak. Best practice is to baste 
the oil onto the steak with a brush in a deliberate and measured manner. Then place the 
oiled steak onto the hot grill and let it do its thing. 


Over Spicing and Flavouring 


| really don't know why so many people insist on covering their steaks with half a kilo of 
cracked black pepper before they cook them. | recommend that if you want to add any 
sort of spice or flavouring to meat (other than salt, which is a seasoning), you do it—or 
better yet, allow your guests to do it themselves—at the table. | had a fantastic meal at the 
Indigo Hotel in Shanghai recently, and when they served my steak, they bought out a 
whole selection of seasonings and spices for me to try. In one small serving vessel alone, 
they offered a choice of no fewer than six different mustards. It was very impressive. They 
didn't assume | wanted Chinese spices on my steak. They were respectful enough to let me 
decide for myself. | think if your signature steak is served spicy, that's probably quite OK for 
you, but again, as a steak chef par excellence, you need to remember at all times that the 
perfect steak is something very personal, and everyone has their own particular 
preferences. The more you can accommodate those preferences, the greater the accolades 
you'll receive. 


Not Bringing the Meat to Room Temperature before Cooking 


If you make this mistake, you're going to get mixed results in the doneness steaks. If 
steak is put on the grill with a cold heart, it isn’t going to cook through evenly, and the time 
youd expect it to take to cook will be longer. If you allow the steak to come to room 
temperature, you're going to give yourself a greater chance of cooking the steak evenly 
and achieving your preferred level of doneness. The timing charts that form part this book 
are based on steaks being cooked once they've reached room temperature. 


Not Drying the Steak 


You must, must pat the steak down with a clean cloth or good quality paper towel 
immediately before oiling it and putting it on to cook. If you don't, the juices will stew the 
meat, and you'll lose that clean dark crust that adds so much flavour and festival to the 
meat. 


Cooking with a Dirty Grill 


I've seen so many people cook with grills that are covered in carbonised food from 
previous occasions. Apart from the fact that it's unhygienic, it's also going to affect the taste 
of the meat, and not in a good way. | told you earlier about my friend with the gritty grill 
and how, when he served the steaks and kebabs, the grit stuck to the meat, and they 
tasted just awful. Its no one’s favourite job to scrub the grill, but its a necessary step to 
serving great steaks. 


Grilling with the Heat Too High 


We're not aiming to nuke our steaks; we're just aiming to grill them. Grilling is the 
process of applying a high, dry, and direct heat either from below or above (broiling) to 
cook food, in this case, meat. The process involves the transfer of radiant heat through the 
food to cook it. If the heat source is too high, what happens is that the outer surface of the 
meat burns before the heat can penetrate and cook the centre. There's definitely a 
“goldilocks zone” here that we need to be working within. We've got to sear the meat but 
not burn it. This ideal zone ranges from about 180°C (356°F) to 220°C (428°F), with 204°C 
(400°F) being optimal. A lot of grill thermometers and gauges call this the “medium high 
range” and encourage you to sear the steak with temperatures in excess of those found on 
the surface of the sun. | recently saw an iPhone app advising users to sear their steaks at 
480°C (nearly 900°F) before turning the grill down to complete the cooking. | recommend 
against this. In no time at all, this will blacken (not brown) the meat surface, smoke the oil, 
and basically burn the meat. 
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Section 4: Putting It All Together 


Summary and Action Plan 


Here is the concise summary of everything we've discussed—a kind of Action Plan. 


e If you haven't already done so, think carefully about what your signature steak is going 
to be. For me, it's an inch-and-a-half (thirty-eight-millimetre) eye fillet, approximately 
180 grams (six and a half ounces), finished on a grain diet. What is your signature 
steak going to be? Is it a four hundred-gram T-bone or Rib-eye? If you're never 

thought about it before, now's the time. What | want you to do is to select a steak 

you love. Over time, it will become second nature to prepare it absolutely perfectly. It 
will become something that you love to prepare, are proud to present, and are 
confident in exactly how it will turn out. 


e Get to know your local butcher When | buy meat, | always ask the butcher about its 
history? Is it grass-fed/grain fed? What breed is it? If the exact cut you're after isn't 
on display, ask your butcher to cut it for you. I mostly shop at two butcheries these 
days, and both know me and are always happy to tell me what's good. 


e Plan ahead. Little things can sometimes trip you up at the last minute, so check, for 
example, that there's enough gas in the bottle. 


e Take the meat out of the refrigerator a good time in advance, raise it off the plate, salt 
it, cover with a clean cloth, and let it come to room temperature. 


e Whatever preparation you can do ahead of time, now's the time get it done. 


e When its almost time to start cooking, get the grill or pan preheated, and check in 
that everything and everybody else will be ready. You don't want to cook your 
perfect steak only to have it sitting around for half an hour while you set the table 
and make accompaniments. 


e Check in with your guests on how they like their steaks cooked. It's a courtesy, it's 
professional, and people really appreciate it. Write it down’. 
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Steak Time 


e | like to have a quick read over my timing charts before | start cooking. | want get a 
general idea of how long it’s all going to take. 


e Dry the steaks of excess moisture with a cloth or paper towel. 
e Baste the steaks with grape-seed oil. 


e Check the grill surface with a thermometer to see that it's up to the desired 
temperature. 


« Start the timer, and put the steaks on to cook. 
e Twist and turn, using a nice deep scrape followed by a gentle press. 


e As time approaches, use your digital meat thermometer to take a reading of the 


internal temperature of the meat. As it's approaching the desired level of doneness, 
remove it, and place it in a pre-warmed spot to rest. 


e Place the steak on the plate, ensure the presentation is breathtaking, and deliver your 
masterpiece to the table. 


* Enjoy your meal and what you've just done. It's a great achievement. 


DONENESS CHART 


BLUE-RARE 


Place the steak on a hot grill. Sear 
each side for 30 seconds then take it 
off. Centre will be cold, gel-like and 
90% red. Works best with prime- 
quality cuts. 


MEDIUM 


Arguably still the most common 
way steak is served in restaurants. 
Approximately 25% pinkness re- 
mains but the meat is cooked right 
through. The meat is firm to touch. 


Seared on the outside while remain- 
ing pink and melting within. 75% 
redness remains. The centre will only 
just be warm. Very tender and juicy. 


MEDIUM-WELL 


Just a distant echo of pink remains. 
As much as 80% of the juice has 
been cooked away. It’s generally 
considered quite dry. Favoured for 
its dark outer crust. 


MEDIUM-RARE 


Widely regarded as the perfect way 
to cook steak. Beautiful crust on the 
outside with a warm centre which is 
still 50-60% blushing pink. 


WELL-DONE 


All pinkness has disappeared. Well 
done may be out of vouge at posh 
restaurants these days but it’s still 
surprisingly popular elsewhere. Note 
how the piece of meat has shrunk. 


INTERNAL DONENESS CHART 


This chart has been prepared to help you cook your steaks perfectly. Itisrecommend- 
ed for use with a high quality internal meat thermometer such as the Thermapen. 
The Thermapen is an instant-read thermometer allowing you to quickly and accu- 
rately measure the internal temperature of the meat and remove it at precisely the 
right time to ensure the steaks are cooked exactly to your liking. 

By measuring the internal temperature of your steaks you can cook them to 
perfection. 


Internal Doneness Chart 


50°C - 54°C 55°C 60°C 60°C - 63°C 66°C - 70°C PAE 


122% =130°F 131°F - 140°F 140°F - 145°F 150°F = 158% 162°F + 


Choose to use either Centigrade or Fahrenheit 
Tip: Compensate for Carryover by removing the 
meat at the lower end of the heat range. 


PRIME CUTS CHART 


Prime Cuts are considered to have the most marbling and be of the highest quality. Since the animal's legs and 
neck-muscles do the most work, they have less intramuscular fat and are not classed prime or premium. The cuts 
shown below are considered to be the premium cuts of meat on a beast and are recommended as the foundation 
for Your Perfect Steak. 


Rum JOT 


Long Club Steak, Strip | Cowboy Cutlet, Rump Steak Porterhouse | Top sirloin, Bottom 
fillet, Filet | Loin Cattleman Cutlet sirloin Bone in or 
Mignon Boneless 


Themost | Usually cut Arguably the In Australia Sometimes Very A quality cut from 


tender thinkand fullof | bestcutof meat | a “rib-eye” is itcan bea similar to a back of the animal. 
cut of flavor. Best slow | on the beast. served with little tough but | Porterhouse | Top sirloin is superior 
meatand | cooked and Usually a thick the bone in. famous for its | buta T-bone | to bottom sirloin. 
the most served medium | steak because of | Remove the strong meaty | doesn't have 

expensive. | rare. the bone. bone and its | flavor. as large a fil- 

This is the called "Scotch let section. 

most melt- fillet”. 


in-the- 
mouth cut 
of beef. 
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Product 

Butter 

Butter Clarified 

Extra Virgin Olive Oil 

Extra Light Olive Oil (refined) 
Peanut Oil (unrefined) 
Peanut Oil (refined) 

Canola Oil (refined) 
Safflower Oil (refined) 
Grapeseed Oil 


Avocado Oil 


Smoke Point Chart 


Smoke Point Fahrenheit Smoke Point Celsius 


300°F 150°C 
350°F 177°C 


320-385°F 160-191°C 


e 


Note: In preparing this chart | used various sources including the labels on the bottles, Wikipedia, and 
CookingforEngineers.com. Smoke points are not fixed measurements and should be considered approximate guides only 
due to a range of variables such as the oil's age and purity.” 


12 The smoke point generally refers to the temperature at which a cooking fat or oil begins to break down to glycerol and free fatty acids, and pro- 
duce bluish smoke. The glycerol is then further broken down to acrogenic which is a component of the smoke. It is the presence of the acrogenic 
that causes the smoke to be irritating to the eyes and throat. The smoke point also marks the beginning of both flavour and nutritional degradation. 
Therefore, it is a key consideration when selecting a fat for frying, with the smoke point of the specific oil dictating its maximum usable temperature 
and therefore its possible applications. —Source: Wikipedia.org 


Preparation 
Terminology 


Carpaccio 


Medium-Rare 


Medium 


Medium-Well 


Well-Done 


Brief Description 


This is uncooked steak, usually sliced very thinly 
and served with a dressing. 


Also called “Seared" or "Very Rare”, Blue steak is 
cooked very quickly so the outside is just seared 
whilst the inside remains uncooked and cool. 


The outside of the meat has been seared and a 
dark crust has formed but almost all the centre of 
the meat remains red. 


The outside of the steak has been seared and a 
crust has formed. The meat has started to cook 
through but fully 50% of the centre is pink and 
melting. 


A thin strip of pink is still evident in the centre 
of the steak but the rest of the meat has been 
browned. 


The meat is cooked through with just a slight 
pink hue remaining. 


The meat is fully cooked through with no sign of 
pink. Typically the outside is charred and firm to 
the touch as all juices have been cooked out. 


Internal Doneness 


Ambient 


20°C 30°C 
68°F-86°F 


50°C - 54°C 
122°F - 130% 


55°C - 60°C 
131°F - 140°F 


60°C - 63°C 


140% - 145°F 


66°C - 70°C 


150°F — 158°F 


72C 
162°F+ 


STANDARD METHOD 


Use this guide if you aren't so concerned about getting the perfect diamond bar-marks on your meat or if you're cooking in a pan or on a flat plate. 


Your Perfect Steak Cooking Ready Reckoner O 
GUIDE 2: The Standard 2 Turn Method 


Thickness Doneness Lay Turn Total Time Grill Temp Resting Time 


Se ee a E 


min 1S se min 


CEI 2 min 45 sec nl u ANT 


v” 15mm 


Note: All times are in minutes. All Grill Temps are in Fahrenheit: 400°F = 204°C. Many factors influence cooking times. Cooking 
Your Perfect Steak requires finesse, practice and judgement. Use these timings as guide only and as you get to know your grill, 
make adjustments accordingly. 


Lay Turn 
Lay the steak on the grill. Half way through turn it over. 


TWIST & TURN METHOD 


Use this method to brand the presentation side of your steak with diamond bar marks. 


Your Perfect Steak Cooking Ready Reckoner 
The Twist & Turn Method” 


Thickness Doneness Lay Twist Turn Total Time Grill Temp Resting Time 


A aa 


tium Rar 


CCC IS IS TT 

CC IS IS CI CI ETT 

ECC CS CO CS CI A ETS 

CC O CS CI A ETT 
I mit 


LS IRC RC CI IC TT 


Note: All times are in minutes. All Grill Temps are in Fahrenheit: 400°F = 204°C. Many an influence Er times. o 
Your Perfect Steak requires finesse, practice and judgement. Use these timings as guide only and as you get to know your grill, make 
adjustments accordingly. 


Lay Twist Turn 
Lay the steak on the grill at the angle shown | Twist the steak, same side down in this direction Turn the steak over 


Y%" 15mm 


The Perfect Chip 


Ingredients 
6 large 
potatos 

(2 potatos 
per person) 
Fresh 


vegetable oil 
Salt Flakes 


Preparation Roughly peel the potatos then cut them into long strips 
approx. Icm square. Cut the ends square. Iry to keep the size as even as 
possible. Once cut, soak in cold water for 5 minutes then rinse. This 
removes the starch. Score chips on all four sides in a diamond pattern 
with a sharp knife. This increases the surface area of the chip which when 
it is exposed to the hot oil causing extra crunch. Take a large saucepan 
and fill with water. Add the chips whilst the water is cold and bring pot to 
a gentle boil then simmer for 15 min. Do not over cook or they will fall 
apart. Carefully remove from water and thoroughly dry. When they have 
stopped steaming, place in the fridge for at least 1 hour to get them 
completely dry. Remove from fridge. Heat vegetable oil to 180°C. Cook 
chips in the oil until golden colour. Remove, drain and dry with paper 
towel. Sprinkle with salt flakes and serve. 


Red Wine Jus 


Ingredients 250ml red wine (Shiraz) 100ml beef stock 
20ml soy sauce 


1 spoon seeded mustard 2 sprigs fresh rosemary 


1 
teaspoon 
cornflour 


Optional 


Preparation Technically Au jus is French for “with it's own juice” however 
the term is widely used in western style cooking to mean a light sauce 
served either over meat or on the side. This recipe uses a little cornflour 
at the end to thicken the sauce. We find it has minimal effect on the 
overall flavour. 


To make this Red Wine Jus pour red wine into a saucepan and on a low 
heat reduce it by half, about 15 minutes. Next add beef stock and all 
other ingredients. Again, reduce the liquid by half again. The sauce 
should have a strong rich fragrance.. If you prefer it thicker, now is the 
time to add the cornflour. Once the sauce is to the thickness you like, 
remove from heat, pour through a sieve and into jug ready to serve. 


Sweet Potato Tendrils 


Ingredients 
1-2 long 
large sweet 
potatos 
Fresh 
vegetable oil 


Preparation Peel away the skin of the sweet potato. Use a zesting tool 
to scrape long tendrils of sweet potato onto a board. Heat oil to 180°C. 
Using a staining ladle dip the potato tendrils into the hot oil. Typically it 
takes around 20 seconds for the tendrils to shrivel and take on a golden 
brown colour. Do not over cook. Remove immediately and set out on 
paper towel to ensure excess oil drains away. Tendrils should cool and 
become crispy. Prepare in small batches ready for garnishing. 


Home-made Beef 
Stock 


Ingredients 


1/4 cup vegetable oil 


4 pounds meaty beef bones 
(such as shank or neck bones) 


1 large onion, sliced 


4 
litres 
water 


Preparation 


Stock can be prepared ahead of time and stored in refrigerator. Heat oil in 
large pot. Sprinkle bones with salt and pepper. Add bones and onion to pot. 
Sauté until bones and onion are deep brown, turning often, about 20 minutes. 
Add 4 litres of water and bring to boil. Reduce heat to medium-low and 
simmer uncovered until stock is reduced to 3 to 4 cups, about 3 hours. Strain, 
discarding bones and onion. Spoon off excess fat from top of liquid. 


Surf & Turf 


Ingredients 

Rib eye steak per person 

Extra-virgin olive oil 

2 teaspoons pure salt flakes salt, 
teaspoon ground black pepper cup unsalted butter 2 large garlic cloves, coarsely 
chopped 

4 extra-large prawns (peeled and 


deveined, tails left on) per person Finely grated zest of 1 lemon teaspoon crushed red 
pepper flakes 


2 
tablespoons 


chopped 
fresh 


Italian 
parsley 
leaves 


Preparation 


Lightly brush the steaks with oil and season evenly with 2 teaspoons 
of the salt and the pepper Allow the steaks to stand at room 
temperature for at least minutes before grilling. 


Prepare the grill for direct cooking 400 F 


In a small saucepan over medium heat, heat the butter and garlic 
until the butter melts and comes to a boil. 


Remove from the heat and let stand for 5 minutes. 


Place the prawns in a medium bowl and toss with 2 tablespoons of 
the garlic butter; reserve the remaining butter. Season the shrimp 
with the lemon zest, the remaining 1/2 teaspoon salt, and the red 
pepper flakes. 


Brush the cooking grates clean. Grill the steaks as per standard 
method. Remove from the grill and let rest for 3 to 5 minutes. 


Grill the prawns on bbq with the lid closed as much as possible, until 
they are firm to the touch, lightly charred, and just turning opaque in 
the center, about 5 minutes, turning once. 


Reheat the butter. Serve the steaks warm with prawns to side or on 
top. 


Your Notes 


Your Notes 


Your Notes 


Your Notes 


u http://australian-meat.com/uploadedFiles/Foodservice/Resources/Publications/EQA Broch.pdf 


{2} Ranking of Beef Muscles for Tenderness, by Chris R. Calkins, PhD; and Gary Sullivan, University of Nebraska 


3} Having never broiled a steak in my life, | can’t really comment much more on this method. 


(2 Described in detail in How to Cook the Perfect Steak and demonstrated in the videos available at 


www.theperfectsteak.com.au 


l} The smoke point generally refers to the temperature at which a cooking fat or oil begins to break down to 


glycerol and free fatty acids, and produce bluish smoke. The glycerol is then further broken down to acrogenic 
which is a component of the smoke. It is the presence of the acrogenic that causes the smoke to be irritating to the 
eyes and throat. The smoke point also marks the beginning of both flavour and nutritional degradation. Therefore, 


it is a key consideration when selecting a fat for frying, with the smoke point of the specific oil dictating its 
maximum usable temperature and therefore its possible applications. —Source: Wikipedia.org 


0 if you really prefer to stick with olive oil, select a refined, extra-light variety, which has the highest smoke point. 


a Again, in the steak purist vein, it’s all about the natural taste of the steak, not the flavour enhancer. 
(8 This was a test | did in which I used identical pieces of steak and varied their cooking times. | took one piece off 
and left the other piece on for an additional twenty seconds, and after resting, | sliced them and observed a clearly 
visible difference. 

Ú The Thermapen Handbook gives really precise instruction on how to properly measure doneness, so | won't 
labor the point here. 


u www.theperfectsteak.com.au 


(0 Our iPhone App “Steak Time” makes this even easier. 


